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UNDER FIRE different qualities of strength and dependability stand out. 


Back of the policies of the Missouri State Teachers Association group plan 
for life insurance one finds a strong, stable company that has met its every 
obligation for over a quarter of a century with benefits to teachers amounting to 
over a million dollars . . . the North American Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago. 

Not only is MSTA.Insurance reliable but it is also imminently practical. It 
provides an opportunity for you to arrange your life insurance program on a 
low cost basis when the need for protection is most urgent. 


It also provides for conversion without evidence of insurability to a 
special level premium plan of life insurance available only to the members of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. 


And best of all, annual premiums are as low as $5.37 per thousand dollars. 


For further information fill out the form below and send it to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. 





Missouri State Teachers Association 
THIS COUPON NOW Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about MSTA’s Group Life 
Insurance Plan for members. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ABC’s Recent aie al 


..... ELEMENTARY ..... 


Our English Language 


Kindergarten through Grade 8 


The American Singer 


Second Edition 
Grades 1 through 8 


ABC Health Series 


Grades 1 through 8 


Language Arts Spellers 


Grades 2 through 8 


American Arithmetic 
Grades 3 through 8 


Arithmetic Workshop Workbooks 


Grades 1 through 8 


Golden Rule Series 
(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 
6 


Grades 1 through 


The ABC Betts Basic Readers 
Second Edition 
Grades 1 through 3 


The Mastery of Reading 


Revised and Enlarged 
Grades 7 and 8 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 


....+.» HIGH SCHOOL ...... 


Bailey, et al. 
Our English Language 


Grades 9 through 12 
Grove, Mullikin, Grove 
Algebra and Its Use 

Books 1 and 2 

Shute, Kline, Shirk, Willson 
Elementary Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
Shute, Shirk, Porter 

Plane Geometry . Solid Geometry 
Allen-Stegmetr 
Civics 
Grades 8 or 9 
Magenis-A ppel 
History of the World 
Wirth 
United States History 
Revised Edition 
Hall-Klinger 
Problem Solving 
in Our American Democracy 
Lauby, Silvan, Mork 
Biology 
Bush-Thompson 
New Senior Science 
Webster’s Students Dictionary 
Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


The Mastery of Reading 


Revised and Enlarged 
Grades 9 through 12 


AMERICAN BOOK CoO. 
351 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








MAP GUIDE 

\ guide to reading topographic maps 
of Missouri is available for geography 
and vocational agriculture classes from 
the state Division of Geological Sur- 
vey and Water Resources, Rolla. The 
28-page illustrated circular describes 
the section-township-range system of 
locating land. A _ section telling the 
technique of making topographic maps 
from aerial photographs is included. 


ACCOUNTING CAREERS 
Eyes on Accounting,” a 
career pamphlet prepared by the 
American Accounting Association, is 
now available to highschool principals 
and counselors. The pamphlet is di- 
rected toward highschool seniors and 
describes the varied opportunities of- 
fered by the accounting profession to 
highschool graduates. It is free from 
the American Accounting Association, 
Box 3068, University Station, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. 


“Young 


CONSERVATION 

“Conservation Experiences for Chil- 
instruction aid for 
chapter 


dren” is a new 
elementary teachers. The 
headings are Conservation Education 
Begins Early, Working with Soil, 
Studying About Water and Minerals, 
Trees, Forests, and Nature Areas, 
Protecting Wildlife, Conservation in 
Camps and Clubs, Getting a View of 
All our Resources, What Schools are 
Emphasizing, Concerns of Teachers 
and Sources of Information. 

The 192-page book costs 75 cents 
from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. It was written 
by the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


A NEW WAY TO DIVIDE 
“Teaching Children to Divide” and 
“Elementary Social Studies Materials” 
are the latest publications of the Ex- 
tension Division of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. The first 
pamphlet presents an approach to di- 
vision through successive subtraction, 
a new method which has been tried in 
Sioux City and Des Moines. 
"The second lists curriculum guides, 
pamphlet miscellaneous _ bul- 
letins, elementary school texts, pro- 


series, 


eaching 


fessional books, resource units, sources 
of free and inexpensive materials and 
sources of audio-visual materials. 

The pamphlets cost 20 cents each 
State College, 


from lowa Teachers 


Cedar Falls. 


STARS AND STRIPES 


“Stars and Stripes on Display” is a 
14% minute, 16mm _ sound film in 
either color or black and white illus- 
trating respect for the flag. It tells 
how to salute, honor, display and care 
for our national symbol. The movie 
was designed for intermediate and 
junior high school classes but is also 
suitable for older groups. Information 
may be obtained from the Audio-Vis- 
ual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


BENDING METAL 


“It’s Easy to Bend,” a new 17-min- 
ute, 16mm _ color-sound movie, de- 
scribes bending as a basic metalwork- 
ing process, why it is important, where 
it has made contributions to metal- 
working and how it is done. It is de- 
signed for showing in industrial edu- 
cation classes at the junior high, senior 
high, college and vocational levels. 

Although it is meant primarily to 
give an overview of the bending proc- 
ess, it also contains some step by 
step instruction material. The movie 
is available free from the producer, 
O’Neil-Irwin) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 707 Eighth Avenue, Lake City, 
Minnesota. 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 


These 29-minute kinescopes for 
high schools, college and adult groups 
on major U. S. foreign policy issues 
Sputnik—Its Impact and Challenge, 
with William R. Frye, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; William Laurence, New 
York Times; and Krishnamachari Bal 
arman, The Hindu of Madras. 

Little Rock and World Opinion, 
with Vera Micheles Dean, Foreign 
Policy Association; Ted Poston, New 
York Post; and Vincent Roberts, In- 
stitute of International Affairs, Union 
of South Africa. 

They may be rented for $8.00 each 
from Audio-Visual Department, World 
Affairs Center, UN Plaza at 47th 
Street, New York 17. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNiTY 
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Voted best all-round in every 
classroom! Designed for 
functional simplicity and 
extra durability, American 
Desk’s No. 300 Crusader 
Chair Desk has deeper, wider 
storage space, non-tip bal- 
ance and exclusive 14-gauge 
steel frame. Adjustable 
height and rigidity. Tops are 
laminated birch faced ve- 
neers or fibre plastic. 
Whatever the classroom 
need, American Desk has the 
right unit. 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1015 North Broadway 
Pittsburg, Kansas 





american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


EPR, ONIN gk ROI 


ad : 
Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 


to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make :leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 
industry. 





Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 








a Taek od 

Mira Neat 

The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 


Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 
sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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SPRINGFIELD ANNOUNCES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGES 


Administrative assignments 
uled to become effective at the be- 
ginning of the 1958-59 school year, 
for the Springfield Public Schools, 
have been announced. 

Named assistant principal for the 
new Hillcrest highschool is John 
Sweeney, now dean of boys at Central 
highschool. Martha Ann Wells, now 
student services coordinator at Pipkin 
junior highschool, will become first 
dean of girls at Hillcrest High. New- 
ton tdwards, student services coor- 
dinator at Reed junior highschool, has 
been named first dean of boys for the 
new Hillcrest school. 

In other transfers, Parkview high- 
school dean of boys William Gist will 
become Central highschool dean of 
boys, succeeding Sweeney. At PHS, 
Fred Balden will become dean of boys. 

John Cox, mathematics teacher at 
Parkview, has been named 1958-59 as- 
sistant principal for H. P. Study 
School. 


sched- 


STATE ACE PLANS 
MAY CONFERENCE 


“Mental Hygiene” will be the theme 
for the Missouri Association for Child- 
hood Education conference May 3 and 
4 at Hote! Robidoux in St. Joseph. 

Conference leader will be Dr. Dor- 
othy Rogers, professor of psychology, 
State University of New York, Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, New York. 

Speaking at the luncheon on May 3 
will be Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond, 
president of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, and pro- 
fessor of education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Miss Alberta Meyer, chairman of 
the editors of Association for Child- 
hood Education International and con- 
sultant in the audio-visual department 
of the St.’ Louis school system, will 
be a discussion leader. 

At the breakfast on May 4, Miss 
Neva Ross will review recent activities 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. An instructor at 
Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, she is a member of the 
executive board of Association for 
Childhood Education International 

The state ACE president is Isabella 
Cramer, Brentwood. 

Registration Fee $1.50 

Student ; ; : i 


Lamenenn. May 3. ............ 1.80 
Banquet, May 3 3.00 
Breakfast, May 4 1.60 
Excursion, May 3 .................... 50 


Mail registration and meal reserva- 
tions to: Miss Mildred Thomann, 2905 
Olive, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Check should be made payable to 
the St. Joseph A. C. E. 

For room accommodations write di- 
rect to the Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly designed in every 
detail to give the student the greatest help to answer his 
“need for knowledge.” It is even more important today 
as the world becomes more complex. 

Visual aids increase memory retention. There are more 
than 20,000 illustrations — over 3,000 in color. World 
Book’s style encourages interest and advanced reading. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 


APRIL, 1958 


A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. 
All articles are authentic, complete, and up to date, 
prepared by foremost authorities on every subject. 
Indeed, World Book Encyclopedia deserves a place in 
every classroom. We invite you to examine World Book 
at your state or local convention. 


FREE! World Book service booklet for teachers, 
“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


Write to your local Worid Book Manager: 


LA MONTE ROACH 
209 E. Gregory Blvd. 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


KATHERINE & DEACON LILE 
1026 East Linden 
Richmond Hts. 17, Missouri 











Revised edition 
of a well-known text 





MILLER-SPALDING 


THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


The first edition of this standard work, used by ad- 
ministrators and professors of administration through- 
out the country, has been revised to include the most 
recent developments in the theory and practice of 
school administration. In bringing the book up to date 
particular attention has been given to the sections 
dealing with the administrator and his distinctive role 
in American education. Reference is made to such 
studies as those sponsored by the NCPEA, the CPEA, 
and other pertinent material. A stimulating and realis- 
tic guide to a better understanding of our schools. 
(Summer) 





Write for College Catalog 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Sam M. Spees, Missouri Representative 











= NATIONAL 
\* RAILROADS 


JOURNEY TO REMEMBER 


A friendly chat—the sharing of ideas and impressions. All this is yours to 
enjoy when you travel by rail in France. 





Your trip is more than the beauty of the country which passes by your win- 
dow. It's the people you'll meet as you relax in well-appointed compartments. 
You can't know France unless you know the French and this is the magic 
that awaits you when you travel the right way—the rail way. 


__ 323 Geary Ste Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St.. W.. Montreal, P.Q 


TICKETS MAY [| FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N. Y. Dept. Mo-3_ 














BE PURCHASED ; sony 
BEFORE YOU Sane Nisan 
LEAVE THRU ! oye 
YOUR TRAVEL |! Pek . 
AGENT OR AT | aera 
ANY OF OUR , Sooklet 
OFFICES. | “France. City 





DRESS RIGHT 
TO ACT RIGHT 


Relationship between dress and de- 
portment is being stressed in many 
American highschools. The movement 
was launched by Dr. Joseph Manch, 
superintendent of schools in Buffalo, 
New York. 

He noted that badly behaved young- 
sters almost always dress the part. If 
tough clothes contribute to tough con- 
duct, Dr. Manch reasoned, then neat, 
attractive clothes should help bring 
better behavior and improved attitudes 

The Buffalo Inter-Highschool Stu- 
dent Council tested this theory. A 
study of the plan’s operation for one 
year in Buffalo highschools proved the 
point. 

Now hundreds of other schools are 
trying the same plan, according to the 
American Institute of Men’s and Boy’s 
Wear, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. These campaigns are run by the 
students themselves through their 
government councils. 

The Institute has charts, posters, 
fashion show scripts and program 
guides available to schools without 
charge. 


COUNCIL ON INSTRUCTION 
TO DIRECT EVALUATION 

The National Education Association 
is undertaking an evaluation of pres- 
ent-day education on the elementary 
and highschool levels. The evaluatio 
will be concerned with education in a 
broad sense rather than with the 
schools as institutions. This will be 
the first project of the NEA’s newly 
organized Council on Instruction. 

The purpose of the project is to pro- 
vide some general guidelines which 
professional and lay leaders may find 
valuable in dealing with such fre- 
quently raised questions as: How can 
we evaluate our present school curric 
ulum in view of the needs of modern 
society? How can the quality of our 
educational program be evaluated in 
the local system? What is the role of 
national testing programs? To what 
extent does our present program pro 
vide “education for all”? 

The evaluation will be under the 
direction of Doak S. Campbell, forme: 
president of the University of Florida 
at Tallahassee. Dr. Campbell, who has 
also been director of the Senior. Col- 
lege and Dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
of Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
is widely known for his work in the 
field of curriculum development. 

In addition to collecting and eval 
uating data for the project, Dr. Camp 
bell will coordinate preparations for a 
seminar on _ educational evaluation 
scheduled for late April at NEA head 
quarters. Seminar participants will in 
clude specialists in school administra 
tion, supervision, curriculum, testing, 
child growth and development, citizen 


interest in education, and such areas 
as the humanities, arts, physical sci- 
ence, and the social sciences. 
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Meet the man who watches Moscow 


from 


Michigan Avenue ¥e wy 





Jacob G. Tolpin, expert in the field of foreign scientific developments, often is 


consulted by leaders in academic, government and industrial enterprises. 


He keeps tab on Russian scientific moves 


Waar are Russian scientists up to 
now? 

Few people in America are better 
able to answer this question than a 
mild-mannered, unobtrusive man 
dressed like other business executives 
on Chicago’s Michigan Avenue. 

There is no cloak-and-dagger 
atmosphere surrounding Jacob G. 
Tolpin. 

It has been the daily job of Mr. 
Tolpin since 1937 to keep track of 
Russian scientific advances. He is a 
key man on the staff of specialists at 
Standard Oil who analyze foreign 
technical journals and patents. 

The primary purpose of this work 
is to keep Standard Oil research sci- 
entists informed of developments 
throughout the world. But the work 
has broader significance. Standard Oil 
furnishes important foreign technical 
data to nationally important bodies 
and to libraries, such as the Library 
of Congress. The knowledge gained 
from the foreign periodicals thus is 
made available to all. 

Even the Russians admit, says Mr. 
Tolpin, that American knowledge of 


petroleum technology is superior to 
their own. Standard’s research at 
Whiting and other centers has re- 
sulted in many important discoveries 
which have helped to make America 
supreme in the field of petroleum and 
to strengthen its defenses. In the last 
few years alone, Standard scientists 
have made outstanding contributions 
that have advanced America’s missile 
program and its jet air defense. 

Since our first laboratory opened 68 
years ago, we have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars to learn more about 
oil—how to find it, produce it, refine 
it and make it more useful to more 
people than ever before. 


What makes a company a good citizen? 
One measure is the contribution a 
company makes to the economic and 
physicial strength of its country. 
Through constant and intensive re- 
search, we at Standard have tried to 
make oil yield its maximum useful- 
ness—both for civilian and military 
purposes. Steadily mounting efficiency 
also has helped to keep the price of oil 
and gasoline down. 


STAN DARD OIL COMPANY 


APRIL, 1958 








NEW SMOKELESS 
STARTING METHOD 


OLD METHOO 

















sh 


America's jets now have a new, improved smoke- 
less starter cartridge (being used in the engine 
above, left) as the result of a Standard Oil research 
development. The old method, on the right, was so 
smoky it made concealment impossible and also 
blocked fliers’ views of the field. 





Radiati let 


r it lubricants for atomic power 
plants are under study in Standard’s research lab- 
oratories. Seymour Meyerson, above, is engaged in 
pioneering work in this new field. He is an authority 
on the controlled shattering of molecules by elec- 
tron bombardment. 
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June 9-August | 


School Lunch Cook-Manager Short Course 
Workshop for School Secretaries 
Instrumental Music Workshop 

School Administrators’ Workshop 
Kindergarten Conference 

Reading Conference . 


All-State Band, Orchestra, Chorus Summer Camp 
Theatre and TV Workshop 


For Information Write: 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 1958 SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 courses for credit, summer session students will 
have an opportunity to attend and participate in several outstanding educational 
events which will be scheduled in the air-conditioned facilities of the Memorial 
Student Union and Jesse Auditorium. These will include: 


Summer Counseling Program for High School Students 


Director of the Summer Session 


107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 


June 13-14 
June 13-14 
June 18-19-20 
June 23-24 
June 25 

June 26-27 
June 16-July 25 
June 15-20 
June 9-August 1 








teach by SHOWING— 


..- Show by GOING! 


Continental Trailways CHARTER 
BUSES are your answer! Whether 
you are planning tours of manufac- 
turing plants, mining operations, state 
capitals, agricultural areas, parks, 
zoos or historic monuments..your  \ vw 
class can see them all CONVEN- | “See 
IENTLY ..SAFELY..on Conti- | 

nental Trailways CHARTER BUSES! 
And remember, when your own vaca- 
tion time comes, your questions about 
how to travel COMFORTABLY .. 
LUXURIOUSLY .. ANYWHERE 
in America .. have the same answer 
. . CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS! 





















CONTINENTAL 
TRAILWAYS 












TOUR DEPARTMENT 
CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
1341 P Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
| am interested in 

A Charter trip for my class. 

An escorted tour for myself. 

Free vacation planning for myself 











To from a 
Approximate date of departure 
Nome____ i 
Address 
City _ ___ State 
SCHOOT AND COMMUNITY 
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Federal Support For American Edueation 


two months 


LMOST exactly 
after the National 


tion Association unveiled its legis 


Educa 


lative program to increase teacher 
salaries and speed school construc 
tion, Representative Lee Metcall 
(D)-Mont.) HR 
House of Representatives. 


introduced 10763 


in the 
Mr. Metcalf is an important mem 
House Committee on 


ber of the 


Education and Labor. 


Senator James E. Murray (D 
Mont.) introduced the identical 
bill as S 3311. Co-sponsors are 
Senators John S. Cooper (R-Ky.) 
Wavne Morse (D-Ore.), Pat Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich.), William Lan 
ger (R-N. Dak.) W. G. Magnuson 


(D-Wash.), Thomas C. 
Jr. (D-Mo.) and R. L. 
(D-Ore. 


The language of a proposed law 


Hennings, 
Neuberget 


often is a forbidding thing. In 


part this is true for the NEA 
sponsored — legislation, but — the 
“Findings and Purpose” of — the 


proposed Murray-Metcalf bills can 
well speak for themselves: 
“The Congress finds that despit« 


sustained and vigorous efforts by 


the states and local communities, 
which have increased’ current 
school construction to an unprec 


edented level, and have likewis« 
increased expenditures for teach 
ers’ salaries, there is still a serious 
classrooms 


national shortage of 


and of teachers. requiring emer- 
gency action on the part of the 
Federal Government. The limited 
available to 


financial resources 


many communities are not ade- 
quate to support construction pro- 
grams of sufficient size to eliminate 
then 


practically all 


classroom shortages, and 


communities are 
faced with the problem of provid- 


ing reasonable compensation to 


*Released by NEA Division of Legista- 
tion and Federal Relations. 
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Teachers’ salaries could be increased up to $800 
per teacher for next school year and as much as 
$3,200 in 4 years by enactment of this legislation. 


SWEETIE PIE 


By Nadine Seltzer 
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“| want to dictate a letter to my congressman 
about schools!” 


their growing numbers of teachers. 
While the 
that 


Congress recognizes 


responsibility for providing 


adequate school facilities and 


teaching staff lies primarily with 


the states and local communities, 


the national interest requires that 


the Federal Government assist 


state and local governments in 


solving these pressing problems. 


It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide Federal financial assist- 
ance on a grant basis to help meet 
the problems of inadequate facili- 
and teachers’ 


ties inadequate 


salaries.” 


HR 10763 and S 8 


11 retlect 


5 
NEA policies and would go far to 


overcome educational 


ings in the U.S. They 
1958-59—$ 25 multiplied 
school-age population 
proximately $1. billion. 
1959-60—$ 50 multiplied 
school-age population 
proximately $2. billion 
1g60-61—$ 75 multiplied 
school-age population 
proximately $3. billion 
1961-62—$ 


100 multiplied 


(See Federal Support Page 
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A NEW VIEW 








OF THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By Sara E. Bailey, Mexico and 


Mrs. Charlotte Bell Conley, Kirkwood 


F the present crisis in scientific 
education in the U. S. produces 
revolution in 


a long overdue 


American attitudes toward the 
public schools, its greatest boon 
will be the systematic search for 
and identification of the country’s 
latent intellectual power. Teachers 
of the humanities in the secondary 
schools may at first fear that an 
overemphasis is to be laid on 
science and technology which are 
immediately necessary for national 
security. 

However, such apprehension is 
groundless, primarily because the 
English teacher remains the key 
figure in the teaching of communi- 
writing, 


cation skills (reading, 


speaking and _ critical listening) 
without which no teaching ol 
science or even mathematics is 
possible. 

Ihe search for brilliant students 
will reveal to the general public 
what English educators have long 
emphasized—that our most ra- 
tional students are often in- 
capacitated by verbal blocks—that 
faulty training in the communica- 
tions skills so stymies the brilliant 
child that he remains a_ serious 
social and intellectual loss to his 
country. 

\lfred North Whitehead, one 
of the world’s most eminent 
mathematicians and scientists, in 
his essays on The Aims of Educa- 
tion, bases his philosophy of edu 
cation on the understanding ol 
language in its deepest and broad- 
est sense. All else is dependent 
thereon. His cyclic theory of edu 
cation from romance to precision 
to generalization is undergirded at 
each stage by most definite pre 
scriptions for the study of lang- 


10 


uage and literature without which 
a student lacks the apperceptions 
necessary to the attainment of 
scientific generalizations. 

In other words, he says concern- 
ing education for our present age, 
“When one considers in its length 
and in its breadth the importance 
of this question of the education 
of a nation’s young, the broken 
lives, the defeated hopes, the na- 
tional failures, which result from 
the frivolous inertia with which it 
is treated, it is difhfcult to restrain 
within oneself a savage rage. In 
the conditions of modern life, the 
rule is absolute, the race which 
does not value trained intelligence 
is doomed. Today, we main- 
tain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one 
more step, and there will be no 
appeal from the judgment which 
will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated.” 
words were 
Mathematical 


These prophetic 
addressed to the 
Association of England in 1916. 
Forty-two years later, our lag is 
apparent; time has caught up 
with us. Worse still, so have the 
barbarians. There is a crisis in 
American education, in the teach- 
ing of language no less than in 
the teaching of science. 

For a man may become a 
technologist, an engineer, without 
the gifts of brilliancy. But the 
problems of our world, immediate 
and future, can be solved only 
by the trained intelligence of ow 
top 10 per cent of American youth 
who are able to do creative gen- 
eralization, scientific and_ social, 
and are able to communicate with 
average man and the world 

Dr. Teller, who headed research 


on the hydrogen bomb, has assured 
us in a recent IV broadcast on 
science education that the intel 
lectual needs of our present bril- 
liant students must be met 7m 
mediately if we are to survive 
physically, much less sustain ow 
western tradition ol liberal 
thought. 

Dr. Harold Urey points out that 
this same _ tradition of | liberal 
thought is basic, in his opinion, 
to the mental development ol the 
creative scientist. “Scientific train 
ing only selects the objective, hon 
est person. It does not make un 
reliable people into reliable ones. 
People of adequate fundamental 
moral character are produced by 
the community in which science 
flourishes, and are presented to 
our scientific educators with this 
character. By all odds the most 
important contribution of science 
to modern man is the grand view 
of the universe and of himselt 
which it affords him. He is part 
of the most remarkable evolution 
of living organisms. He is part ol 
a vast universe of great complexity 
which extends to great distances 
and which has existed for a long 
period of time and which will 
exist apparently for as long a time 
in the future. He is conscious of 
his existence in this universe and 
this perhaps is the most remarkable 


circumstance of all.’ 


Urey, in his plea for the de 
velopment of scientific education, 
however, adds, “Science does not 
give men a feeling of personal im 
portance and dignity. It shows 
that man as a race is wondertul 
but does not supply a way ol lile 
for the individual and it is so 


necessary that some inner well of 
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strength be stirred and maintained 


for all men as individuals, for most 
some continuous 
that the old 


occasionally, for 
ly. It is 
fashioned 


necessary 


morals be maintained 


for the daily well-being of men. 
lt is necessary for science that 
these be maintained if it is to 


remain vigorous and active and il 
it is to continue to widen the hori- 
zons of men. It is necessary for 
intellectual pursuits of all lands 
that the ancient moral teachings 
be maintained in an age. of 
virtues are the 


science. = ‘These 


special product of the effective 
teaching of literature. 

With the proposition that ade 
quate scientific training for to- 
day's gifted children is predicated 
upon equally precise and effective 
training in language and literature 
thus supported by the views of to 
how then, 


day's scientific leaders, 


are teachers, modestly endowed 
themselves, to plan for the teach 
ing of future scientists and philos 


ophers? 


The Method 
First of all, we need a sense of 


iminediacy and critical need, our 


own and our pupils, that will spur 
us to re-examine our course con- 
tent and procedure to climinate 
what Whitehead calls the useless- 
ness and harmfulness of the horri- 
ideas’’—con- 


ble burden of “inert 


cepts not proven in student ex 


perience and put to use. 


Readers of Whitehead will re- 
member that he also says, “The 
communion of saints is a great 


and inspiring assemblage but it 
has only one possible hall of meet- 
ing, and that is the present. 

Education is the acquisition of the 
art of the utilization of knowledge. 
This is an art very difficult to im- 
part. . . . In education as else- 
where, the broad primrose path 
What- 


interest attaches to vour sub- 


leads to a nasty place. 
evel 


ject matter must be evoked here 


and now; whatever powers you 


are strengthening in the pupil 


must be exercised here and now; 


whatever possibilities of mental 


life your teaching should impart, 
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must be exhibited here and now.” 
He adds, “You may not divide 


the seamless coat ol learning. 
What education has to impart is 
an intimate sense for the power ol 
ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and 
for the structure of ideas, togethe 
with a particular body of knowl 
edge which has peculiar reference 
to the life of the being possessing 
es Creative enjoyment is the 


outcome of successful eflort and 


requires help for its initiation 
Such enjoyment is necessary for 
high speed work and for original 
achievement. . . . The teacher has 
a double function. It is for him to 
elicit the enthusiasm by resonance 
from his own personality and to 
create the environment of a large 
knowledge and a firmer purpose.” 


Hence the method of the teache 


of the brilliant student begins 
with the discovery, by testing and 
observation, of the individual who 
has latent intellect. He may on 
may not be an exceptionally able 


skills 


mav be a 


reader. His oral or written 


mav be faulty He 


dreamer or a recalcitrant, bored 


by vears of instructional routines 


geared to the drill needs of the 
average and the slow. 
He may not want to be “saved,” 


in fact he may be wary of the 
special attention of an instructor 
who makes a frontal assault on his 
intellectual privacy! He has to be 
lured, needled, wheedled, adjured 
into a first step toward a field of 
that first door to 


interest. Once 


interest is opened, however, the 


takes hold. 


Then the teacher's problem be 


intellect 


comes one of planning her cam 


paign to supply him with th 


skills he sees he needs and with 
planning her over-all strategy to 
broaden the outlook and grasp of 
her student by setting up problems 
for him which are directly related 
to his own experience but which 
require wide reading and research 
on his part to solve 

The customary procedures of the 


overworked classroom teacher are 


to give the brilliant = student 
“browsing time” or “special re 
~ * 54 oie ee - " 


ports’ or “have him help the less 


able.” Desultory browsing is a 


time-consuming procedure where 
by the student picks up a usetul 


build back 


college if he happens 


miscellany and does 
ground for 


on the right, books. However, with 


out guidance, “browsing” may on 
may not improve the reading skill 
and develop the student's intel 
lectual curiosity or study habits 


“Special reports” gain him chiefly 
the odium of his average-to-slow 
peers. 

“Having him help the less able 
is, in large doses, definitely stulti 
{vil Moreover, he gains a dubi 


uv 
ig. 


ous appreciation ol his own su 


perior mentality, or—he patron 
izes a teacher who used his slave 
labor! 


He needs the competition and 


intellectual companionship of his 
them ol 


work with 


( quals, to 


which in 


problems and projects 


scope and pac challeng« iin Lo 


stretch his mind. Since vounesters 


with an identified 1.0. of even 180 


are a rarity, he may have few such 


peers in his group 


Frequently the child of excep 


tional intellect must be taught by 
a teacher less well endowed than 


himself. Such a teacher has a prob 


lem of avoiding resentment toward 
her pupil or a tendency to ove 


How 


to guide him in the reading of the 


rate him worshipfully is she 


classics, scientific and __ historical 


material and in the appreciation 
of aesthetics, all of which has not 
stirred her own less eager intel 
lect? 

degree 


Fortunately, liberal arts 


requirements furnish a_ teache 


with an understanding of fields of 
knowledge so that she can, if she 
is sufficiently interested in he 
teaching problem with the bril 


liant student, content 


suggest 


which will supply him the sources 


he needs. Her most pressing need 
is to understand the pupil, the 
wav his mind works, the kev to 
his personal interests 
1 Harold C. Ure The Intellectual Res 
olution, addre ‘ t! oceasi t 
“5th anniversary of the Chatham ¢ 
Louise C. Buhl Hall of Seis ©, Pitt 
I’a May 10, 1% 

Ibid 





She must be willing and able to 
procure books and _ audio-visual 
aids for him and to devise the 
problems and projects which will 
result in his acquisition of needed 
skills and a sense of satisfying en 
lightenment. Only by this. satis 
faction in his growing intellectual 
power can he continue to be 
energized. 

Whil Whitehead 
English education, and parts ol 


writes ol 


his essays on The Aims of Educa- 
tion are perhaps dated, still there 
is much to be gained from him 
for the particular purposes of the 
teacher of the brilliant. He pleads 
throughout for a teaching method 
that will stir, not dull, the stu- 
dent's intellectual curiosity. Amer- 
ican teachers, reared and trained 
in the multiplicity of subject mat 
ter in U.S. high schools, may ma 
vel at his summary relegating ol 
social sciences to a purely inci- 
dental or concomitant role. In ow 
“how-to” culture there is surely 
no greater heresy! 

However, English teachers who 
have long bewailed the verbalisms 
and = indoctrination of social 
science-centered curriculum — will 
find his language-centered = ap 
proach to learning informative. He 
describes the vears from twelve to 
filteen as the period suitable for 
‘“‘a mass attack upon (precision in) 
language, so planned that a defi 
nite result, in itself worth having, 
is thereby produced.” 

He pleads fon the study of tor 
eign language, both Latin and 
French, for developing the sense 
of precision in language, with 
much reading of the literatures olf 
those languages in excellent trans 
lation. Incidental to these lang- 
uages are the “romantic” presenta 
tion of the general outlines of 
ancient and European history, not 
in detail but to create understand 
ing of the backgrounds of the 
literature as a cultural record ol 
Western man. 

At this stage, the great scientist 
also recommends the presentation 
of science in “romantic” fashion 
with much student actual experi- 


mentation of fragments of con- 
crete detail to spur youthful curi- 
osity which may be deadened by 
the inertia of memorizing broade 
verbalized concepts for which the 
student is not ready. 

In considering objectives and 
methods for enrichment reading 
for the brilliant child, De Boer’s 
chapter on World Literature foi 
World Survival from Teaching 
Secondary English has invaluable 
suggestions. Bearing in mind that 
the brilliant child may or may not 
be an able reader, may or may 
not have a cultural miscellany that 
will cnable him to read the great 
books of the world, it is well to 
consider that De Boer’s  sugges- 
tions for methods for the hetero 
geneous class are quite applicable 
to dealing with the bright student, 
in fact most essential. 

In essence De Boer suggests that 
all students be given a_ great 
quantity of world _ literature, 
ancient and modern, both _ for 
understanding the continuity of 
the world of thought and for eli- 
minating American provincialism. 
He makes specific suggestions for 
the use of visual aids, for record- 
ings, for the use of the classics as 
final reference reading in prob 
lems and projects directly related 
to situations in the student’s own 
environment and personal life. 


He does not, at any place, rec- 
ommend the use of the classics 
intensively or at great length, but 
he emphasizes exposure to humane 
thought and spot-reading that is 
really purposive. He feels, like 
Whitehead, that all youth should 
be introduced to the great ideas 
of the world and through them 
gain sanity of mind, proportion 
and perspective. Both his aims and 
his practical suggestions for teach- 
ing are excellent for the brilliant 
child as well as opening vistas for 
Whitehead 
Greek 


logic and poetics, Roman law and 


the average mind. 


recommends _ specifically 
biography, and Renaissance drama 


and essay. 


The Content 
Obviously the teacher of Eng- 


lish cannot be an authority on 


science, mathematics and the arts 
as well. However, her liberal arts 
background does enable her to se¢ 
the fields of knowledge in rela 
tion to each other. If the search 
for brainpower at long last be 
comes a_ fact, and _ intellectual 
training rather than conformity, 
at least for the gifted, becomes a 
reality, no doubt administrations 
will be at work to pool the efforts 
of the teachers of all fields in 
dealing with these students. 

Ihe classics have gathered dust 
on the shelves of high school 
libraries for years. Even with the 
bright, the same books will not 
do for all. There are still cultural] 
readiness and reading skill vari 
ations, Ihe English teacher's prob 
lem then is to reacquaint hersell 
with everything from simply 
worded folklore to the Poetics. 
Her responsibility is very great. 
\s Whitehead has said, she teaches 
by the “resonance” of her own 
interest and enthusiasm for the 
great ideas and sets the climate fon 
appreciation in the atmosphere of 


her classroom. 


Conclusions 
In summary, then, all concerned 
with the 


teaching of language 


arts—administrators, boards of 
education, English teachers, par- 
ents and the community—need to 
be alerted to the crisis in general 
as well as scientific education and 
to the methods and content ol 
the effective teaching of communi 
cations as a basic tool for the de 
velopment of all youth, especially 
the gifted. 

When Missouri administrators, 
guidance departments, and class 
room teachers mobilize to select 
gifted 


and educate Missouri's 


young people, curriculum — con- 
tent and method in the teaching 
of communications will inevitabl\ 
undergo long-overdue revisions. 
The State Curriculum Guide in 
Secondary English, currently being 
written under the direction of 
Raymond Roberts, 
Curriculum Supervision, State De- 


partment of Education, and Dr. 


Director of 
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Robert Greef, chairman of the De- 
partment of Language and Litera- 
ture at Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, will contain concrete sug 
gestions as to a philosophy and 
program in language arts. 

This Guide will establish con- 
tinuity of language teaching from 
the elementary school through the 
junior and senior high schools, 
for curriculum guides for the three 
levels are based on the principles 
and research of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
The junior high school guide will 
be distributed this spring. The 
senior high school guide in 1959. 

Only the joint effort of Missouri 
administrators and classroom 
teachers can make the Secondary 
Guide work for the improvement 
of English teaching in Missouri 
high schools. Only a sense of the 
crucial importance of language to 
general education can bring about 
the re-orientations of thinking, the 
alterations of time-honored con- 
tent and method in English teach- 
ing, and can “create the environ- 
ment of a larger knowledge and 
firmer purpose” in  Missouri’s 
teaching of communications. 

Many 
make recommended changes in 
the teaching of English difficult to 
effect. Administrators will be con- 


practical problems — will 


cerned with problems of teacher- 
assignment, teacher-load, salaries, 
scheduling, library and textbook 
funds, and curriculum. supervi- 
sion. English teachers will need 
released time and financial com- 
pensation for the reading, study, 
and planning which alone can 
bring about the necessary _re- 
orientations. 

\dministrators, teachers, and 
the public have frequently  ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with 
the sometimes dubious results of 
the present teaching of secondary 
English. Spurred by real under- 
standing of the crucial role of 
communications teaching in the 
present crisis, they may now join 
in concerted attack on the prob- 
lems of teaching English in Mis- 
souri high schools. 
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Certification Policy Change 


By Paul Greene, Director 
Teacher Education and Certification, State Dept. of Education 


FTER the close of this school 
A vec the State Department 
of Education will no _ longe 
accept Junior College credit from 
any person having more than 64 
semester credit hours. This is in 
conformity with the policy of the 
State Department of Education 
which does not issue a state teach 
ing certificate to anyone having 
less than 64 semester hours ol 
credit. Therefore, once a_ person 
has 64 hours of credit, no further 
credit will be accepted from a 
Junior College. 

Allegedly all teachers should be 
working toward a_ baccalaureate 
degree. When a teacher asks to 
take Junior College work after 
having 64 hours of credit, she finds 
that later when applying tor entry 
to a four-year college, her credits 
are cut back to 64 hours, as most 
colleges accept no more than this 
from a Junior College. 

(Note: Junior College credit up 
to 64 hours is most acceptable and 
valid, as always. This article per- 
tains ONLY to those persons hav- 
ing more than 64 hours.) 

More and more, teachers are 
asking if they might renew their 
certificates, both elementary and 
secondary, with credit earned at a 
Junior College. This does not 
seem reasonable, for as_ stated 
above, the State Department of 
Education does not issue certifi 
cates for less than 64 hours ol 
credit. Hence, one should not ex 
pect to return to the Junior Col 
lege for more credit. 

Up to now the Division of Cer 
tification has allowed a_ teacher 
having more than 64 hours ol 
credit to take certain courses at a 
Junior College to remove a 
deficiency but that credit did not 
count toward total hours. There 
fore, although it took care of the 
teacher’s immediate problem con 
cerning renewal of her teaching 
certificate, it 


posed a problem 


later when that teacher w 
a four-year college and tounc 
the college would not accept mol 
than 64 hours and also would no 
recognize that certain courses 
taken 


been completed Ihe teacher tre 


without credit, had eve 


quently became aggravated at a 


plan which would allow her to 
take courses to remove deficiencies 
but did not add to her total num 
ber of hours. Courses such as Art 
for Elementary Teachers, Chil 
dren’s Literature, etc. had to be 
taken a second time in order to 
satisfy requirements of the four 
year college 

For a number ol years the deh 
ciency sheet sent to secondary teach 


ers stated as follows Secondary 


certificates are not renewab by 
work in a Junior College Plead 
ing ignorant to realizing the sig 


nificance of the above statement 


secondary work il 


Junior Colleges and then hoped 


some took 


for acceptance ol that credit as 
valid. 

Were the requests of all tesa rs 
allowed, there would be no stop 


ping point. A teacher might well 
take nearly all of her work from 
a Junior College because an in 
vestigation of their offerings shows 
that among Missouri's Junior Col 
leges, they offer all the way from 
117 hours of credit to more than 
550 hours of credit, depending up 
on the school 


Therefore, in a spirit of fairness 
to all concerned and in lin ith 
professional growth on the part of 
Missouri's teachers, the nd olf 


this current school yea Qs 


1958, marks the termination ol a 


policy which, for elementary 


teacners, has had its place cel 
tification. However, now that the 
] 


wWouls 


minimum requirement is 64 
the profession should move ahead 
toward the goal of having a well 
qualified, degree teacher, in ry 


classroom in Missouri 
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I f EL a VASTLY IMPROVED PAST TEN YEARS 


Resort Opens April 25 


HAT’S happened at the 
WV Bunker Hill Ranch Re 
sort during the past ten years that 
the Association has owned = and 
operated it? A guest of that day 
using kerosene lights, a pump fon 
water and outdoor toilets, would 
hardly recognize the Resort today 
with its many improvements, new 
buildings, numerous accomoda 


tions and refinements. 


Iwelve thousand teachers, thei 
families and friends have used the 
facilities of the Camp over the 
past ten years. This should be 
sufficient evidence that the mem- 
bership makes good use of it, that 
vast improvements in the past are 
more than justified, and that this 
kind of participation makes fw 
ther development essential. 

Let's take a quick look at the 
Resort's progress and future plan 
ning. 

The greatest single improve 
ment during this period is the re- 
cent completion of the farm-to- 
market road and the blacktopping 
of the road within the camp area. 

Behrens Hall, the Assembly and 
Recreation Building _ providing 
ofhce space, a small commissary, 
lounge and reading room, and an 
air conditioned assembly room, is 
serving its purpose very effective- 
ly. This building was made _pos- 
sible by the generous contribu 
tions of District and Community 
Teachers Associations. 

Construction of a new dining 
hall that will seat 150 persons, 
equipped with modern cooking, 
refrigeration, deep freeze, and dish- 


washing equipment was completed 


14 





The new Bunker Hill Ranch Resort dining hall, where good food will be 
by guests, faces the crystal-clear Jack’s Fork River. 
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A glimpse at the interior of the new dining hall with accomodations for 150. 


last spring at a cost of $15,000. 


ject. With the addition of a largé 


The old dining hall has been fireplace and Old Hickory furni 
converted into a lodge at a cost of ture for the lounge, rocking chairs 
$2,966. The Kansas City teachers for the porch overlooking — the 
provided the funds fon this pro- (See Bunker Hill Page 21) 
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What 
Do We 
Value? 


By E. E. Camp 
Superintendent of Schools 
Monett 


today is 


MERICA 
what America 


portant There is no 


getting 
considers im 
doubt in 
the minds of many thinking peo 
ple that we are getting what we 


have been willing to work, pay 


for and publicly acclaim. 


If one could look into the mind, 


soul or heart of an individual, 


community or nation and — see 


what values were considered im 


portant, one could fairly well 


predict the achievements of that 


individual, community or nation. 


In early American history, free 
dom—treedom to govern, freedom 
to worship, freedom to live where 
onc wanted to, freedom to prosper 
economically—was extremely im- 


portant to oul earliest settlers. 
It pushed the pioneers westward. 
It was the basis for developing 
the resources all across the con- 
tinent. If the early American pi- 
oneers had been satisfied to do 
without some of the freedoms that 
they considered important, we 


might still be living under the 
crown of England. 

loday we hear and read about 
American education—its weak- 
nesses and its strength. Some are 
Russia 


us in the production of scientists. 


saving that is surpassing 


Regardless of the basis for the 
American 
or the truth of our comparison 


criticism of education 


with Russia in the production of 
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scientists, the solution will have 
to be found right here in our own 
land, in what we believe in, what 
we are willing to pay for and 


above all what we acclaim. 


In a Russian dictatorship it is 
a simple matter for a few people 
to plan a program of work, educa 
tion and living that the dictator 
desires. In a land of freedom, like 
ours, it is more difficult, because 
it will have to come from what 
the people desire, what the people 
consider important, and what the 


people are willing to pay for. 


Do we want to compete in the 
production of fine scientists? Do 
we think this is important? Of 
answer to this 


course, the ques- 


tion cannot be answered with 
lip service or by shouting from a 
speaker's platform. In this country 
it will have to be answered by the 
recognition we give to the achieve 
ments i2 science as well as to the 


fields. The 


scientists 


achievements in othe 
financial compensation 


receive, as compared with com- 
pensation for work in othe fields, 
will play an important part in 


showing what we really want. 


If we want fine scientists and 


excellent scholars in other areas 


of endeavor, we will have to have 
fine teachers. These teachers will 
have to be dedicated to their task 
and believe that their field is the 
most important thing in the world. 
Teachers will have to be recog- 
nized by a freedom to teach and 
tokens of 


by salaries and other 


security adequate in comparison 


with other fields. 

These are mandatory if we are 
to attract to the teaching profes- 
sion the kind of teachers that can 
youth of 


interest and guide the 


our democracy into the study of 


science or other academic areas. 


In any community in America 
today one will find it difficult to 
get as much recognition for high 
level achievements in academic en- 
deavors as for high level achieve- 
ments in sports. Do the headlines 
in out 


newspapers, the spot an- 


nouncements over the radios indi- 


cate that we believe that the 


mathematics success of our high 
school students is as important as 
their goal shooting ability Do 
you hear Dad bragging in the 
barbershop that his son can solve 


You'll 


certainly hear him boasting ol his 


the quadratic equation 
son who kicked a football 50 yards 
or ran for the winning touchdown. 

There is no doubt that what a 
community believes in and is will 
ing to pay for will constitute that 
which the youth of the communi 


think 


strive to be successful in. Can there 


tv will worthwhile = and 
be much doubt about what a na 
tion believes in when that nation 


will pay more to nightclub enter 


tainers and to famous althletes 
for an endorsement of a cigarette 
than it will for scientific research? 


believe in can be 


What we 


shown in many ways other than 


just by what we are spending our 


money for. If we believe in a 


necessity for better trained scien 


tists, we should be willing to give 


recognition of the highest ordet 


to those scientists, and il fine 


teachers are necessary for the pro 


duction of such scientists, those 


teachers must be given recogni 


which 


tion, a desirable place in 


to work, freedom to do that teach 


ing, a freedom to seek truth 
wherever truth may lead 
In past history many a nation 


has fallen because ol Its SeTISE ol 


values, of what it sought lor its 
people, what, as a nation, it was 
willing to work and pay for. It 
is up to us in our country to re 
examine constantly the values we 


hold 


are accomplishing in our schools, 


dear, to evaluate what we 


and to consider the example we 
are setting in our communities 


What do ow 
think is important if judged by 


youth believe we 
our example? 

It seems quite essential to me 
that as a nation we must get a 


clear-cut sense of values and an 


understanding that what we are 
willing to work for, pay for, and 
publicly acclaim will be what our 


youth will reach toward. 





Teachers to Look at School Financing 


CP TORNEY GENERAL John 
A M. Dalton will be the 
luncheon speaker at the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers State 
Conference set for April 12 in 
Columbia. The theme for the 
meeting will be “Financing Public 
Education in Missouri.” 

[he morning session will in- 
clude a panel discussion on financ 
ing the foundation program, 
sources of school revenue and the 
role of the federal government in 
aid to education. Panel members 
will be Everett Keith, execu- 
tive secretary of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association; Wil- 
lard Graff, superintendent of 
schools at Springfield; Mrs. Buena 
Stolberg, a classroom teacher at 
Webster Groves; and Lynn Twit- 
ty, superintendent of schools at 
Sikeston. Richard Bradley, Ray- 
town, is president of the classroom 
teachers 

Registration will be in the Edu- 
cation Building on the University 
of Missouri campus from 9:00- 
9:30 a.m. Reservations for the 
luncheon, which costs $1.50, should 
be sent to Mrs. Catherine Davis, 
212 Education Building, by Wed 
nesday, April 9. Checks should be 


included. 


Receive Recognition 
At the recent south-central 


regional classroom teachers con and the Kansas City Teachers 
vention in Kansas City the Sedalia Club were recognized for outstand 
Community Teachers Association ing projects. (Cont. Page 47 


Missouri classroom teachers met at the national classroom teachers conference 


last July at the University of Delaware. 


Student teachers conferred with experienced classroom instructors at a luncheon 
during the recent south-central regional classroom teachers convention. At the 
convention awards were presented to the Sedalia Teachers Association and the 
Kansas City Teachers Club for outstanding projects during the past year. 


Presidents of local teachers’ associations assembled for breakfast during the south- 
central regional classroom teachers convention held Jan. 30-Feb. 1 in Kansas City. 
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De-emphasize Activities? 





Sputnik’s vapor 


FIER the 
A wai had cleared and _ its 
sonic boom had died away, the 
cry of our people was more than 
ever before -where are our 
scientists, and what are we doing 
to keep pace (or catch up) with 
the Soviet Union?” Such a cry 
was a natural reaction to a realiza- 
nation had 


tion that another 


forged ahead of us in certain 
fields, and it was a climax to what 
we have been hearing with in- 
creasing frequency during the past 
few years—that our schools are 
not turning out the quantity nor 
quality of disciplined intellectuals 
that they must to keep our demo 
above Communist 


cratic heads 


wate} 

I do not intend to take sides in 
a conservative vs. liberal theory of 
education. That is not my con- 
cern. All of us are aware of the 


necessity of training our gifted 


youth to the utmost as well as 
guiding our not-so-fortunate into 
leading useful, well balanced lives. 
Gearing our schools to meet this 


problem is something we have 
not as yet accomplished, but let 


us not grow weary in well doing. 


We can all see the growing con- 


cern among educators over the 
lack of interest. in technical sub- 
jects among our high school stu- 
dents—even the inability of some 


administrators to see the need of 
teaching them in some cases. This 
concern is as it should be, for it 
is evident that in spite of moti- 
vating tricks designed to make oun 
youngsters want to learn, we have 
somehow neglected to arouse in all 
scientific 


their interests in the 


fields. 
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Learning Unfashionable 
During the past decade par- 
ticularly, it just has not been 


fashionable in most circles to 
know anything that everyone else 
couldn’t understand. This has 
helped to make intellectual think- 
ing and the fields of research un- 
popular with the general masses 
of the people. 

During this time much emphasis 
in our secondary school systems 
has been put on the home arts, 
crafts, guidance services, “per- 
courses, athletics, music, 


like. Being a teacher 


sonality” 
art, and the 
in one of these departments I 
cannot help but be pleased to see 
school systems offer a curriculum 
that provides students with the 
opportunities for developing a 
well balanced personality, for cer- 
stability and 


tainly emotional 


mental alertness go hand in hand. 

My concern is that in the pres- 
sure for technicians our educators 
and administrators take care not 
to push into the background de- 
partments which do not contribute 
directly to the making of a scien- 
tist or engineer; that they keep 
a balanced, unrushed perspective 
into the total school program pic- 
ture. A look in any direction in 
the history of mankind shows that 
when a new idea catches fire its 
its goal 


flames usually overreach 


and it destroys much of what is 
already good. That is when those 


at the helm lose their sense of 
proportion and fail to see the 
forest for the trees. 

We need engi- 


neers badly. We need teachers who 


scientists and 


can teach the basic subjects neces- 
sary in these departments. We 
need to stimulate interest in these 
fields among our students and ele- 


By Josephine Holtgreve 


Vocal Music. Instructor, Shelbina 


vate them high on the list of de 


sirable careers. We need to re 


emphasize scholarship as a_ ce 


sirable goal 


Emotional Adrenalin 

But does all this give us the 
prerogative to neglect activities of 
the school that offer to the stu 
dents emotional adrenalin to com 
pliment new stricter demands 
made upon the intellect? [I would 
be the first to withdraw my classes 
study if | 


from the course of 


thought they necessarily inter 
ferred with the three basic R’s and 
their related subjects. | maintain 
they should and need never inte: 
fere with, but compliment them 
instead. 


We have made great strides in 


education toward — turnin out 


well rounded students olf broad 


interests. That is good sometimes 


a few may have gone too lar and 
let the pendulum of liberal edu 


so far to the left that 


cation swing 

we have neglected to equip ou 
boys and girls with technical 
knowledge which they need in 


this atomic age. That is bad 
Surely we can benefit from out 
mistakes. Surely we can take that 
which is wasteful and undesirable 
out of our schools and add the 


necessary and beneficial without 
sacrificing the well balanced pro 
peen 


gram for which we have 


striving, Let us not neglect de 
veloping a taste for the aesthetic, 
the building of a well coordinated 
body, the learning of how to use 
our spare time profitably. Rather 
let us raise the standards in our 
technical departments (where they 
have been dragging) to the level 
necessary in this world in which 


we live. 





The Grammatical | 
Approach 


S teachers of English and the 
A other R’s, we think we know 
grammar is taught in the 
Some of us feel 


why 
public school. 
that we have the right approach 
to learning and that we under- 
stand how to reach the child. But 
are we really aware of the gram- 
matical approach to our language? 
True, we know that it is required 
according to the state’s curricu- 
lum, and every teacher knows that 
the English language must _ be 
taught because it has always been 
considered one of the 3 R’s. We 
have taken a great deal for grant- 
ed. 

We expose the child to the 
grammar of the language, but do 
we teach? Do we show; do we re- 
discover with him the reasons for 
speaking and writing as we do? 
Does he really understand the rea- 
sons why he can communicate with 
a friend in Portland or Chicago? 
If he really understood the reason, 
perhaps he would be more recep 
lang 


tive to the mastery of his 


uage. 


Hard Work Essential 
Learning fun, if we 
like; 


however, to master the grammat 


may be 


learn about something we 
of any language takes hard work. 


Dewey, the great educator, reit- 
erated that the child learns by do- 
ing. This is true to the point that 
if we do the things we like or try 
the things we dislike often enough 
we will become familiar with the 
experience. Language is an every- 
day occurrence; none of us can 


live satisfactorily without some 
sort of communication, and lang- 
uage is the most common means 
of letting others know what we 


want. Thus the mastery of Eng- 
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lish is a “must” in our curriculum. 

The grammatical approach has 
been a voodoo for teachers as well 
as students simply because it is 
hard to get the subject 
teacher to without a 
mental barrier. We have probably 
tried to make learning so attrac- 
tive that we have failed to stress 


from 
student 


the fundamentals of mastery. Pos- 
sibly, our students have not been 
shown that our language just 
doesn’t happen; it is logic which 
is common sense to the child, il 
he will only listen. Is all of his 
him? 


conversation a dream to 


Show him that his everyday 
speech is based upon clear 
thoughts; therefore, he must ex- 


press himself in a manner so that 
everyone can understand him. Of 
course, he uses grammar without 
realizing that he is doing so. It 
is true that many of his expres 
sions are ungrammatical. Show 
him why he is wrong by showing 
him a better way to express him 
self. However, let’s not be so hide- 
bound as to rule out the slang ol 
youth: on the other hand, if the 
child masters the fundamentals of 
taken a 


grammar, he_ has ereat 


stride in the direction of facile 
thought and expression, so poor 
idioms will quite naturally drop 
out of his speech. 

Of course, the ideal approach is 
for the child to hear correct Eng- 
lish every day of his life; if this 
were true, teaching of English 
would be very easy. He would not 
the difference be- 


need to know 


tween the conjunction or the 


preposition, nor the verb from 
the noun until such time when he 
would pick up a pencil and strive 
to put his thoughts on paper. 


It is exceedingly strange what 


By Thomas D. Edwards, Teacher of English 
Hoech Junior High School (Ritenour District) 


paper and pencil do to a child. 


He becomes lost, frustrated, and 


finally arrives at the conclusion 


that he does not like the entire 
field of English. He can not read 
because he can not grasp the 
sequence of ideas; thus a reading 
problem may be created, and this 
will not truly resolve itself until 
the child reaches the point of de- 
siring to find the secret in the 
printed page. Perhaps, we teachers 
have failed to show the child that 
we too speak his language and 


can help him understand his 
word-world better. 

Have we pointed out our own 
shortcomings and our own ettorts 
him? After all, we 


to learn with 


are searching for the key that will 


let us into his memory. Let him 
understand that we are not laud- 
ing our past efforts of present 


accomplishments in the ta of 
his lack of 


English. 


interest in mastering 


Have we given him up 
2s a poor student or have we tried 
a new approach which would in 
Have we tried letting 


terest him? 


one of the better student <plain 


“just how English works Then 
we, in turn, may grasp “why” we 
have failed to reach him. 

from the Eng- 


Every teacher 


lish to the physical education 


teacher should stress good lang 
enunciation from the 


lockei 


\merican 


uage and 
classroom to the room. 
English grammar is the 
ticket to 
zenry. One class period a day can 


child’s successful  citi- 
not do the job. The child of the 


professional man will hear and 
be made to practice good lang- 
uage arts at home while the trades- 
child 


speaks correctly nor may he be 


man may not care if his 


aware of what is correct. 
AND 
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Yet the child of the tradesman 
should have the same educational 
opportunity as the child of the 
professional man. Knowledge of 
correct grammar is the key that 
unlocks the numerous doors ol! 
knowledge so necessary in today’s 
world. Without the polished key, 
he may search, and he may trv, 
but he will never find the real rea 


sons for or the joy in study. 


Parts of Speech 

What must we teach, if we are 
to gain a realistic and working 
knowledge of grammar? First, 
teach the eight parts of speech: 
give examples of each; use all 
sorts of techniques; draw pictures; 
make posters; but teach the eight 
parts of speech. We may use every 
technique in teaching, but the 
child must put forth the effort to 
master the information. If it takes 
rote, use the method. Until the 
parts are firmly in mind, we can 
not begin to understand fully why 
we talk and write as we do. With 
the knowledge of the parts of 
speech, we can then begin to de 
velop the sentence. 

Approach the class in this man 
ner: ask the “how” and _ the 
“why” of grammar. “After all vou 
talk in sentences,” should be point 
ed out. Pick out a sentence from 
conversation in the class: write it 
on the board, discuss it, change 
words here and there to give the 
sentence a different meaning 
make use of the adjective and the 
adverb to alter the meaning of the 
sentence, and the children will see 
that they have been expressing 
themselves in sentences. Then re 
verse the process and ask if they 
would like to talk in words and 
phrases only ; 

Would they rather be allowed to 
use flexible sentences, or would 
they prefer that everyone — talk 
alike expressing himself in idioms 
alone? Thus there would be no 
liberty in the use and variety of 
sentences. They will laugh and 
get the point. Assign them to make 
a short speech on one subject, so 
that each member of the class 


will begin to think for himsell. 
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\ short talk may be planned for 
Friday—so there are no papers 
for you. Here you accomplish two 
purposes; the child begins to 
recognize paragraphs; and he may 
even use a topic sentence, Now 


we are learning grammar. 


Speaking Correctly 

We do not wish to hear the 
language mispronounced or mis 
used. Aren’t some of these errors 
due to the child’s inability to mix 
speech with formal delivery? Let 
him speak freely and express him 
self with little correction at the 
time he is on the floor, but mak« 
mental notes or better still have 
the listeners take down his mis 
takes. 

This is tor the purpose of let 
ting each child see his own mis 
takes in speech; therefore, when 
he is on the floor again, he is less 
likely to make similar slips. The 
idea here is to develop the child's 
ability to talk from the floor with 
out inhibitions. 

The composition may also de 
velop quite naturally from another 
assignment. Discuss literature from 
the standpoint of the thousands 
of characters we may know inti 
mately if we learn to enjoy read 
ine. Think of the thousands ol 
characters and situations in ow 
libraries: and thev are ill between 
the covers ol books kon 1 class 


have the class read a 


assigninent 
short story or several stories o 
poetry, and then assign a= para 
graph to be written about the 
selection dealing only with the 
pupil’s interest. 

Get him to tell vou wiy he 
liked a situation, a setting, or a 
character. Tel! him to keep the 
paragraph short, for brevity will 
keep him from wandering trom 
one thought to another without 
purpose. Some tricks here might 
be to pick out three or four de 
tails in the selection and have 
him write about those. “What did 
the setting have to do with the 
story?” “Describe the appearance 
of the hero or heroine.” Be very 
definite in making the assignment 
and as careful in the grading 


| sually, we hear, How Many 
words do you want?’ lel thre 
pupil to sav what he wants to 


say about the assignment and sto) 


Proper Form 


Never ask for a count ol ls 
for they are not ideas unless they 
are slipped skillfully into pat 


tern. Before an ink copy is com 
pleted, insist on accurate spelling 
and neatness in form. If there are 
rough spots that just will not 
smooth out with the second writ 
ing, tell the pupil to say the same 
thing in his own words and write 
them down. After these — proce 
dures have been tollowed, the para 
graph should be read word by 
Hand 


back a few papers because of mis 


word for spelling errors 
spellings; you will only resort to 
this method about twice, tor the 
child will begin to use the diction 
ary to correct his spelling errors 
furthermore, the book will be 
come more interesting because of 


he will 


the fund of information 
find. Meticulous as this method 
may be, it gets results, Ask first 
lon ideas, then sentences eood 
form, and then a polished paper 

How are we going to teach: We 


know that life is not wove ! i 


simple pattern, neithe 
masterpieces ol literature ten 
in a single dav. Our child 

dav by dav gettine eac! 


ment in its turn, step by 


all of us do this in. spite r 


hire drills, th assembli 

parties, the loreotten pocke ol 
or “I’ve votta Go! \| 

are thrown into the rm 
scheme of teaching. But t we 
must! We Americans are eat 
doers, if we are not great thinkers 
I like to believe in the stull that 
we are made of and in the will to 


develop God given talents. With 
all of the activities in the modern 
school and in the home, we have 
retrogressed in our demands for 
fundamental mastery: we sav let 
it wait, for there are many current 
events which inform the class: it is 
not necessary to demand the old 
The former may be true but cer 


tainly not the latter. The founda 





tions of our learning can not be 
undercut. We must shore them up 
with the determination to get the 
job done. On the other hand, we 
short cuts, 


must search for the 


if we are to finish the basic job. 
Some educators insist because the 


method is old, it is not the most 
efficient. We can often-times polish 
up the old, and it will — shinc 
than the 


true in the teaching ol 


brighter new. This is 
certainly 
grammar. 

\t first do not demand _ the 
formal definitions of the parts ol 
speech. The child should be shown 
the real need to know the defini- 
tions. The child of 
think, and he 


good reason for learning. “Beauty 


today does 


needs to know a 
has its own excuse for being,” we 
know, but it is exceedingly hard 
child that there 


is a reason for learning grammar. 


to convince the 


He feels that he is too concerned 
with the vast world about him, as 
were all of the other peoples be 
fore him, and he is convinced that 
this is the first time that anyon« 
has ever thought of the great idea 
he has, so why should he bothe: 
himself to learn useless things. 

In approaching grammar, give 


take 


How can he do this? Bv the 


him his own = sentences to 
apart 
diagram which is taught and ex 
plained to the pupil as the shortest 
wav to master the fundamentals of 
a sentence. Indeed, it is the blue 


print of the sentence. Once the 
principles are mastered, it is rela 
tively easy for the pupil to work 
out all of the problems of his 


The 


basis of the paragraph, 


gentence structure. sentence 
is the 
which in turn is the core of the 


cleat composition—either the ex 


pository, the descriptive, or the 
narrative. Teach the logical order 
of fitting the parts of a sentence 
together in order to complete the 
clear com 


wonderful puzzle of 


munication. 


Diagraming 

Let’s assume that you have done 
a good job teaching the parts of 
speech. You have taught theory, 
an abstract, but the pupils had 


20 


enough confidence in you to know 


that you were going a step further 


to show them an easy way to speak 
and write clearly. Let’s start with 
the following sentence: “The boy 
with the badly injured arm car- 
ried the football across the goal 


because of its natural attachment 
to the noun or pronoun. 
Phrases 

At this point we must digress 
to discuss the prepositional phrase 
which should always be taught as 


one word in the diagram regard 














line.” less of the fact that within § the 
carried | football 
ze 
© % 
* ‘0 
*, 
Sw . 
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Ge So, 
4 
Always start diagraming from phrase there may be many ad- 


the verb. “Carried” is the action 
here. At the 
tence is taking shape in the blue 


word time the sen- 


print form explain each step 


What the action does or what is? 
falls 


cally. For example, many times a 


Thus the subject automati- 
pupil wants to take the first noun 
just to the left of the verb as the 
subject of the sentence. Then ask, 
“Did the 
jured arm’ carried the football?” 
The 


coming, 


‘arm’ or even the ‘in- 


right answer will be _ forth- 
and the child will see the 
humor in his thinking. 

The verb and the subject have 


been placed in position. Teach 


that the direct object, a noun o1 
pronoun, always follows the verb 
position and is also placed on the 
have 


horizontal line. Then you 


the core of the sentence on _ the 


main horizontal line—‘‘boy car 
ried football.” Now approach the 
first word in the sentence and be 
that 


themselves to 


gin to look for the words 


naturally attach 


other ideas because they make 
sense with those particular words. 
Tell the pupils, we call such words 
modifiers because they change or 
limit the meanings of other words. 
Referring to the diagramed sen- 
tence, we take the first 


the sentence, and “The” attaches 


word in 


itself to the noun, “boy.” We have 


taught that this is an adjective 


jectives or adverbs, “Arm” is a 
noun, but it is not the subject nor 
is it apposition; however, it must 
have kind of 


The word, “with” is a preposition 


some construction. 


because there is a_ relationship 


with the “boy.” At this point tell 
the pupil that “arm” is the object 
of the preposition and that every 
preposition must have a noun o1 
pronoun as an object. 
The student will see that it fits 


into the pattern; also it will be 


that “the” and 


seen “injurec” 
describe the “arm,” so they must 
modify the “arm.” The word 


“badly” tells how serious the in 
jury was, so it must modify “in 
jured” rather than’ the noun 


“arm”: therefor “badly” is an 
adverb because of the type of word 
it modifies. Thus the unit of the 
with all of 
Now, 


attach it 


prepositional phras« 
its modifiers is compieted 
to what does this unit 
self? For the purpose of showing 
that the phrase will not modify 


any other word in the. sentence 
except “boy,” try the phrase with 
sentence and 


every word in the 


discover the ridiculous situations 
Proceed through the sentence: The 
article or the adjective modifies 
the “football.” The prepositional 
phrase, “‘across the goal line’’ may 
be worked out in the same man- 
ner as the first phrase. Phrases are 
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always used as words which modi- 
fv: phrases are either adjectives o1 


adverbs. 


Stress Simplicity 
Simplicity is the secret of mak- 
stick. Use 


ramimar memory 


ing g 
tricks, visual aids, or any othe 
technique to get the student to 
understand the diagram and_ its 
purpose. For example, teach that 
ell nouns will be diagramed on 


horizontal lines, either on the 
main horizontal or parallel to it. 
Sentences of immediate import are 
the best for teaching; As follows: 
talking.” 


‘John, will you 
“The bell will ring five minutes 


stop 


early.” “Those boys should not 


drive in front of school at this 


hour.” Then use the exercises in 
the text as a drill toward mastery. 
Use the last unplanned minutes 
of a period to get in a point about 
sentence structure. Correct all es 
savs carefully; if there are sen 


tence faults, return with the com 


ment, “Can you diagram this sen 
tence?” 

If the simple sentence is mas 
tered through the diagramming 


process, then the compound and 
the complex are as easily mastered 
When we 


our thoughts marshall themselves, 


have something to savy, 


and if we have an orderly forma 
tion for them to keep, it will be 
relatively easy for us to speak and 
fashion. The 


write in an orderly 


topic sentence becomes easier to 


master; then further explanation 


is necessary to develop the idea 


expressed in the topic sentence, 
so the composition grows and the 
child learns to express himself on 
paper. 

In summary, we know the need 
for teaching erammat is not for 
its own sake, but for the purpose 
of showing the child how he can 
express himself more effectively in 
his world. Sometimes, we forget 
that language comes automatically 
to our lips through association 
with people who may or may not 
speak correctly. However, writing 
is laborious unless we know the 
reasons for and the way language 


is formed. 
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Bunker Hill 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Jack’s Fork River, and 
double-deck bunks for the five 


twenty 


bedrooms, this building is cozy 


and comfortable. Completion of 
this project brings the total num 
ber of beds ready for occupancy to 
106. 

Other major improvements dui 
ing past years are a modern show 
system, 


build 


ring, 


er building with sewer 
lavatories in all 


hill, 


house, six new 


stools and 
ings on the council 
shelter 


Womack 


cottages, 


Lodge, enlarged dining 





End Sugar-Coating 
We have 


our entire 


tended to sugar-coat 


English program be 


cause language is difhicult to 


teach, and it has been even hardei 


to master because we have been 


satisfied with half-lessons. People 


who know the language also strug 
eled to learn 
Although we may not insist on 


formalized methods of learning 


we know that learning must be 


accomplished through thinking 


Grammar can best be taught 
proc CSS We 


from 


through a functional 


must show that ideas com«¢ 


words fitted together in a stand 


ard pattern for all: this we call 
the sentence which we can maste) 
more 


rapidly through the process 


of diagramine. We must never 


leave the job partially done, fo 
the command of language is the 
key that unlocks all of th 


doors 


of knowledge 


In these fast-moving times, we 
must take the time to teach the 
logic and art of our language, so 


that each child may develop a de 


sire to read and write correctly 


and competently for therein lies 


the secret learning which leads to 


o 
1g 


good citizenship. As Browning 
wrote, “A man’s reach must ex 
ceed his grasp,” but first he must 
desire to reach. 

1. Radio ey Pictorial Magazine 
Comic Books, et 

2. Adverbial or adjectival = are tern 
which should not be used until the child 
has mastered the diagraming method. Also 
verbals fall into this category 


boat electricity, 


hall, dock, REA 
a new tractor with all attachments 
for use in maintaining the camp 


grounds and ranch road, deep 
freeze, new pickup truck, and new 


roofs on all buildings 


A Look Ahead 
lo« rk 


tional and 


\s we ahead the Educa 


Recreational Center 


Committee feels that the present 
water system might become in 
adequate with large groups, and 
that a large resevoir should be 
placed high on the hill above ill 
cabins so that water can tlow to 
all buildings by eravity as any 
good town or city system does 
With this accomplished it would 
then be well to place stools and 


all cottages alone the 
| 


lavatories U 


river, which would small 


task 


\ manager's 


" neo 


workshop irec 


enough to accommodat build 


ing and repair of boats Main 


tenance ol camp fturnitu the 


tractol 


pickup truck, and ston io 


olf materials is tast becoming « 


sential. It should be heated tor 


use throughout the winte 


In the event vou, vo ( 


UNL \ssociation Oo} kacul 


wishes to make a contribu 


one ol these proyects, Kin 


the contribution to the Mi 


State Peach \ssociatio 


\pri 


I he Resort will opel 


eth. Reservations should bi ( 


early since another big s« 


adirect 


imticipated Send request 


Manage Bunker Hil 
Nlountain Vi 


Lo the 
Ranch Resort 


Missouri 


Contributions 
Contributions received since | 


May 


Community are 


1Q57 issuc ol Schi 
eratetulls u 
knowledged as follows 

Bayless CTA, $25.00; Novingei 
R-II CTA, $5.00; Clinton Co 
CTA, $25.00; Howard Co. CTA 
Marvland Hts oy p,! 
Ritenour CLA 
Nodaway Co, CTA, $25.00; Clay 
ton CTA, Se, 00; Wayne Co 
CTA, $25.00 serkele CrA 
Charles CTA, $25.00 
Sedalia CTA 


525.00 


S11.20 STOoOoO.00 


437.00, St 


Salem CTA, $25.00 





My Philo of Teaching 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


\M NOT certain if you have 
I t philosophy of teaching boys 
and girls, but I believe most 
teachers do even though they find 
it as difheult as I do to put this 
philosophy in writing. In my 
seven years of teaching, I have al- 
ready seen fine boys and girls from 
our elementary schools reach suc- 
cess in highschool and a degree of 
attainment as freshmen in col- 
leges. 

In my philosophy, I believe that 
it is my duty never to lose sight 
of a child as an_ individual. 
Group action is important; how- 





$66.00; Rolla CTA, $25.00; Han- 
cock CTA, 
Florissant R-g CTA, $50.00; M. 
Alma Moore, $2.00; Jackson Co. 
R-I CTA, $30.00; No. Kansas City 
CTA, $50.00; Springfield CTA, 
$50.00: Pattonville CTA, $25.00; 
Fldon CTA, $10.00. 

Jetlerson City CTA, $15.00; 
Chillicothe CTA, Kirks 
ville CTA, $20.45; Parkville CTA, 


Maple wood-Richmond Hts 


$25.00; Ferguson- 


fo- ; 
25.00; 


»2°,.00 
CA, 925.00; Sikeston CTA, 
W200; Hickory Co ( l \. S10.00: 


970.00, Ku 


Independence ta 1. 
reka R-6 CTA, $35.00; Cedar Co. 


Oo 


CTA, $25.00; Adair Co. CTA, 


Lindbergh R&S CTA, 


$25.00: Kansas City Dist. Assn., 


S10.00; 


$466.00; Adah Peckenpaugh, $25. 
oo: Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn Kay, 
$5.00: Dallas Co. CTA, $25.00; 
Lincoln Co. CTA, $25.00; Henry 
Co. CTA, $10.00; Moniteau Co. 
CTA, $50.00; DeKalb Co. CTA, 
$25.00; Classroom Teachers Holt 
Co., $5.00; Nellie and Clara Krug- 
er, $16.00; State Dept. of Educ. 
CTA, $44.40. 


By R. C. Bradley, Principal 
Washington School, Clinton 


ever, I praise a student for de- 
viating from group decisions o1 
group action if the situation merits 
this deviation. One student's imagi 
nation may be far superior to any 
group decision. 

I feel it is my responsibility to 
be careful not to control a group 
of children as a mechanized unit 
moving only into channels which 
are totally teacher directed. Al 
though group dynamics of this 
nature are important, individual 
imagination, creativeness, and ex- 
periences are of utmost import- 
ance, 

I try to find out what causes 
an individual to act as they do in 
accordance to the situation, and 
if he repeatedly behaves in this 
way in similar circumstances. I 
use many methods with one in- 
dividual alone in order to obtain 
the best possible result with him. 
| like to sec 


themselves many 


students solve for 
problems and 
real life experiences that I, being 
only consulted on the problem, 
could not possibly do for them 
It is important that through fore 
thought and planning I continue 
to remove as many conflicts as 


possible out of their chosen path 


Above Pettiness 

I endeavor to be kind and un 
derstanding to all students regard 
less of cynical critics, irate by 
standers, meddling theory philos- 
ophers, needling tea-party-ers, and 
bridge club fanatics. 

My philosophy is that children 
love life and want from it that 
which produces love and unselfish- 
ness, and understanding, not only 
of the community itself, but an 
understanding of themselves tested 


to endure the “buff” of everyday 
living. I believe you must lead 
a child into understanding rather 
than driving him. 

I sincerely believe most stu 
dents come into my class with a 
desire to learn and it is my priv- 
ilege to unveil unknowns to_ be 
known, unconquered ideas to be 
grasped, and knowledge to be mor 
than acknowledged. 

I give my students a free sample 
of firmness and gentleness, de 
mand respect for myself, as I re- 
spect them, then | go my Way as 
a salesman for | believe in my 
product and I have something to 
sell. I want them to buy enjoy 
ment for themselves with special 
privileges for a job well done. | 
insist that the student play the 
classroom game fairly, — justly, 
squarely, and_ satisfactorily, not 


only in my mind but in his also. 


I try to design my classroom 
work to be a variety of changing 
activity that students will enjoy 
while learning. If something funny 
happens, we laugh. I expect them 
to laugh, but I do not tolerate 
horseplay that directs attention to 
the performer. Discipline is no 
problem if you have few rules, 
change these rarely, and blow the 
whistle on all deliberate fouls. | 
try to teach students that they 
represent a classroom whose. ac- 
tions form opinions in the minds 
of those people concerned about 
them. can teach poise and sell 
confidence by being a good ex 
ample of citizen in our com 
munity. If I constantly remin 
myself that pupils may be and 
they are) watching me as a pat 
tern for their own conduct, a 
tions, and behavior, in all situa 
tions in school or out, I will not 
fail them. 

I believe that I cannot teach to 
the fullest satisfaction any subject 
of the school curriculum without 
a Christian attitude toward life 
itself. Within my grasp each day 
is sealed the reflection of tomor- 
row. May tomorrow be bright and 
clear with understanding from 


vesterday’s experiences. 
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LEMENTARY supervisors, 
principals and teachers have 


thinking 


had thei increasingly 
stimulated in recent months as to 
whether science can be more effec- 
tively taught in the elementary 
grace Ss. \ll 


people are trying to separate the 


conscientious school 


“wheat from the chaff” as far as 
what problems in the teaching of 
science need to be acted upon, 
and what solutions and remarks 
have been offered that tend toward 
unnecessary emphasis on science 
to the detriment of the other 
fundamentals that are a part of 
every child’s training. 


In order to approach the prob 


lem onestly and effectively, | 
think most teachers will have to 
ulimit that while there has been 
a reasonable amount of time spent 
on science in the everyday sched 
ule, it has been rather poorly 
taught in the vast majority of 


schools. There are several reasons 
for this. Foremost, I think, is the 
fact that many teachers do not 
find the subject of science an in- 
triguing one themselves and, there- 
lore, cannot create the necessary 
enthusiasm in their students. 
[They also have had almost no 
training in science for elementary 
children in their college work. 


Progress in scientific matters has 
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been so rapid in the last few 
years that teachers are somewhat 
fearful of their own actual know- 
ledge of scientific happenings and 
assume it is too technical for them 
to try to pass on to their “charges 
Skill Essential 

\lso, it takes an outstanding 
complicated 


teacher toi relate 


scientific events to very 


children. The task of helping a 


young 


second grade child to understand 
even the simplest machines and 
current discoveries takes real teach 
ing skill. 

\nother reason why effective 
teaching of elementary science ts 


} 


hampered is the deep-seated i 
ine of some teachers that 
present demand for more scien 
teaching is a “fad” that will 
There have been other so-call 
“fads” fostered over the years 
school curriculum, and — som 
teachers fear that the public is 
over-stimulated and will insist on 
too much science teaching to the 
detriment of other essentials that 
must be crowded into the ele 
mentary classroom daily schedule. 
Teachers who are deeply in- 
terested in children realize that the 
moral and social implications of 
what is happening in the science 
field are, after all, more important 


than presenting technical data, 


Principal, 
North Kansas City Public Schools 


DE aly sel 


Pani " 


in the Elementary Schools... 


By Ed Daniels 
Winnwood School 


pont 


and they are fearful that too many 


critical science in 


opinions ol 
struction will result in a super 
ficial throwing out of science facts 
without the time help students 
understand how these facts affect 
their feelings toward themselves 
and others, and how these addi 
tional discoveries or facts will 


really make 


mane as well as more interested in 


mankind more hu 


the latest gadget-type laborsaving 
device. This fear of over-emphiasis 
on the part of the teacher is a 
real and honest one and must be 


dealt with 


Positive Steps 
Noy that we have 
some reasons to SSID TE 
nesses in the teachine 
to ntary oract tu ! 
posi ways must be set fo 


Hyp! e mstructiol it W 1 
to be irmchair strategists 
fied to leave well-enough 
I definitely feel that we will ha 
to improve the quality ol ru} 
science teaching to do the most 
for our children and perhaps we 
could make some improvement by 
taking the following actions 

1. All principals and supervisors 
should spend some time in small 
group meetings helping teachers 
to think through the problem of 


(Continued on Page 38 





The Use of Mental Age 
Grade Placement in 
Evaluating Achievement 
in the Elementary School 


of a student in the traditional 
elementary school program, it is 


i? evaluating the achievement 


generally assumed that the student 
whose grade placement score is 
near that of his actual grade place- 
ment has attained normal or aver- 
age achievement. If he falls below 
this point we assume his achieve- 
ment to be below average; if he 
scores above his actual grade place- 
ment we assume it to be above 
average. 

While these assumptions may be 
statistically sound, we are not 
dealing with statistics in educa- 
tion, we are dealing with boys and 
girls. In dealing with boys and 
girls, we as educators have been 
telling each other for years that 
we must take individual differences 
into account. 

Actually, this well worn phrase, 
“provision for individual differ 
ences” has been given more lip 
service than anything else. In the 
matter of evaluating the results 
of achievement scores, we can take 
a more realistic approach; we can 
evaluate these results in terms of 
individual differences. This can 
be accomplished by comparing a 
student's grade placement score on 
an achievement test with his 
Mental Age Grade 
rather than with his actual grade 


Placement 


placement. 

It is generally accepted that a 
child is ready to learn the things 
we teach in school, particularly 
reading, when he has attained a 
mental age of six years and six 
months. Therefore, let us assume 
that a child with a mental age of 
six years and six months has a 


mental age grade placement of 


24 


grade one. 
It would logically follow, that 
a child with a mental age of seven 
years and six months has a mental 
age grade placement of grade two 
and so on. I should like to suggest 
the following mental age grade 
placement table: 
Mental Age 


Mental Age Grade Placement 


6-6 ist grade 
7-6 end grade 
8-6 grd grade 
9-6 jth grade 
10-6 5th grade 
11-6 6th grade 
12-6 7th grade 
19-6 8th gerade 
14-6 gth erade 


This table might be calculated be 
yond the ninth erade for those 
students with superior intellivence, 
but the more we infer the less 
valid will be our assumptions. 
To give an example of how the 
table would work in interpreting 
achievement test scores, take two 
hypothetical boys called Jimmy 
and Johnny. These two boys have 
been given an achievement test 
during the eighth month of their 
stay in the filth grade. Jimmy 
scored a grade placement in read 
ing of 5.8, while Johnny scored a 
grade placement in reading of 3.2. 
Many educators would immediate- 
ly conclude that Jimmy was mak- 
ing average progress in reading 
while Johnny was lagging behind, 
but is this really the case? 
Suppose we find that Jimmy has 
an IQ of 112 and Johnny has an 
IQ of 85; Jimmy has a chronologi- 
cal age of 108 and Johnny, a 
chronological age of 10-2. Con- 
verting this into a mental age, we 
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find Jimmy with a mental age ol 
12-0 and Johnny a mental age ol 
8-8. 

Let us apply the above mental 
ages to the mental age grade place 
ment table. The table shows Jim- 
my to have a mental age grad 
placement of approximately 6.6 
while Johnny has a mental age 
grade placement of 3.2. 

Actually Johnny, in scoring a 
grade placement in reading of 3.2 
has scored exactly where he should 
have scored according to _ his 
mental age. But, looking at Jim 


my whom we thought to be a 
normal or average achiever. we 
find that according to his mental 
age he should have scored 6.6 
when actually he only scored at 
5-8. The results are quit lear 
Jimmy is actually six months be 
hind what he should be doing in 
reading. It is he who is the unde 
achiever rather than Johnn 
Today in educational ircles 


we hear a lot about vidal in 


21 
the elementary schools. As a first 
step in instituting a guidance 
program, we should measure in 
dividual achievements in terms ol 
mental age grade placement rathei 
than in the traditional terms ol 
actual grade placement. 

In each child’s cumulative fold 
er a continuous progress profile 
chart should be placed. This pro 
file would show his acheivement 
year by year in terms of mental age 
grade placement. Through this de- 
vice, weaknesses could be spotted, 
gains could be noted, and_ this 
data would be recorded in terms 
of the child’s individual capacity 
rather than in terms of a s’atisti 


cal norm. 
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SECRETARY’S PAGE 


Legislation 
gisl 

HE major immediate objective for the pub- 

lic schools at the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly just closing was the full financing 
of the foundation program. The Executive 
Budget recommended its full financing and the 
appropriation bill as introduced provided 
$76,075,994, the amount determined as needed 
for next school year. The members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly have reacted favorably in this re 
spect and as this is written there is every reason 
to believe that it will prevail. 

The financing of schools at all levels is the 
almost terrifying task of the future. The bright- 
est ray of hope for the public schools is Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 1, providing for a 
reappraisal of state school financing by eight 
members of the General Assembly and fou 
citizens appointed by the Governor. It passed 
the Senate without opposition and it is hoped 
that it will have prevailed in the House before 
this is received. 

Other pending proposals include: a constitu 
tional amendment to increase the bonding ca 
pacity of school districts and to vote school 
bonds by a majority vote; the establishment of 
a commission on higher education; the stop 
ping of traflic when a school bus is stopped to 
load or unload school children in an incorpo 
rated area as is the case already for unincorpo 
rated areas; and the appointment of a special 
committee to study the tax system. 

Ihe necessity for teachers both individually 
and through their local community associations 
to keep in touch with their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives cannot be over emphasized. Get ac 
quainted with them, interpret continuously lo- 
cal school needs, invite them to some of your 
meetings, recognize by word-of-mouth or by 
letter your appreciation when they have assisted 
in the passage of desired legislation. 

HR 10763 AND S 3311 are identical bills 
sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion. They are the only bills pending in the 
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Congress that provide a broad basic program of 
school improvement on a-permanent basis 

If passed, it would mean to Missouri next 
year $25.00 per child between the ages of five 
and seventeen, both inclusive, or a total of ap 
proximately $24,000,000 to be used for teachers 
salaries and/or school construction. 

This amount would be increased $25 pet 
child of school age each year for three years 
when a total of $100 per child would be made 
available. 

Ihe passage of such a program would put 
education on a plane the like of which we have 
never seen. 

Salaries could be paid that would make it 
possible to attract and retain the highest quality 
of teaching personnel. The shortage of qual 
ified teachers would vanish over night. leach 
ers could be paid enough to make it possible 
to devote all their time and efforts to the all 
important task of teaching. 

Many teachers are interested in the proposal 
in the National Congress permitting them to 
deduct up to $600 a year for professional edu 
cational expense including approved travel in 
determining federal income tax. It would mer 
ly give teachers the same treatment atlorded 
other professions. Sentiment in the Congress 1s 
favorable and it is hoped something can be 


1¢ this session 


In Brief 


One still hears occasionally that the people 
voted the sales tax for this or for that and the 
schools got part of it. A newspaper editor last 
week stated that the people voted it for old age 
assistance. How wrong can you be! In the first 
place, the people have never voted on a sales 
tax. It was passed by the Legislature. In the sec 
ond place, the first sales tax law was enacted in 
January 1934, and old age assistance was not 
initiated until 1936. The law stated that among 
other things it was to be used for free public 


schools. 
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By William J. Tobin 
Professor of Salesmanship 
Packard Junior College 
New York City 


OT many years ago a Chi- 
eo research organization 
set out to discover why people in 
Chicago's varied industries lost 
their jobs. After much delving 
and digging, after many thou- 
sands of personal interviews, they 
discovered that nearly go per cent 
of all people who were fired from 
jobs were let go for one outstand 
ing reason: Because of their in 
ability to get along with othe 
people Kor the lack of this one 
ability, hundreds of people en 
dangered their livelihood. 

Yet this inability to get along 
with people is a fault common to 
us all, at one time or another we 
have to meet it, deal with it, solve 
it and beat it. You can probably 
readily recall more than one time 
you found difficult to get along 
with the boss, your next door 
neighbor, the chap seated next to 
you in the office, the lady ahead 
of vou in the super market, the 
butcher, the baker, the person 
seated next to you on the train 


going home. They all required a 
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certain amount of handling, ol 
getting along with, of being 
friendly with. But quite a number 
of times you lost your temper, 
you let go, you let them have it. 
And instead of a friend, you made 
an enemy. 

Deep down, we all want people 
to like us. We love friends, nice 
neighbors, pleasant people. It 
makes life worth living. It makes 
life the enjoyable, full thing it 
can very well be if we are sur 
rounded with amiable companions 
and easy to work with fellow em 
ployees. 

It is one of the warmest feelings 
to live in an atmosphere wher 
people have a friendly regard fon 
each other, for their ideas, for 
their aspirations, and even fon 
their oddities. It is the best of all 
feelings to be with a group where 
each member has this ability to 
get along with his fellow man. 


Pleasant Personality Helps 

Sometimes, as a Purdue psychol 
ogist discovered, it can mean 
money in the bank. He discovered 
that this ability to get along with 
people came about by way of a 
pleasant personality. He discovered 
that the possession of a_ well-de- 


veloped personality dou 


How to be _—ibied’ a college graduate’s 
liked by «a . 
most of the his surprise he 
people 
most of 
the time 


earning power. Much to 
learned 
that instead of a _ 10-vear 
50,000 take-home pay en- 
velope, graduates with 
well-developed _ personali- 

ties averaged $100,000 in 

the same 10-year period. 

Could you use an extra $50,000 
in the next 10 years? Then by all 
means develop this ability to get 
along with people, develop this 
ability to be liked by most of the 
people most of the time, You'll 
be a richer man or woman for it 
perhaps not monetarily like the 
Purdue graduates, but surely in a 
deep human spiritual way. How 
ever you look at it, you are bound 
to gain. 

Sometimes this ability to get 
along with people comes with ma 
turity, sometimes it comes becaus 
of an inborn kindness of heart 
many times it has to be learne 
after long years of observation and 
practice. All us can master and 
icquire this skill of getting along 


with people. 


Two Solutions To Problem 

There are two very simple ways 
to discover the secret of getting 
along with most of the people 
most of the time. One is_ very 
direct and personal. The other is 
something you might try when you 
have a large group of friends 
gathered together for miscellaneous 
small talk. 

We have been using both thes: 
methods to inform and educate, 
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and speed to maturity college stu 
dents and adults of every age and 
educational ability. They are both 


eve-openers, and when taken seri 


ously almost never fail to point 
the wav to better, more friendly 
living. 

The direct and more personal 
ot the two methods for discovei 


ing how to get along with our fel 
low men is something you can try 
right now. All vou need is pencil 


and paper. 


Make a List of ‘Dislikes’ 

\ttempt 
things that 
like about 


acquaintances, 


list just as many 


that 


you can you dis 


your friends, your busi 


ness your neigh- 
bor, the shoe-shine boy, the grocery 
List just 
dislike 


them. Then do just the opposite. 


man, the diaper man. 


as many reasons why you 


List reasons why you like them o1 
others in your acquaintance. Make 


them long, voluminous listings. 
Make a challenging game of it. 
Just how big a list of likes and 


dislikes can you accumulate? Some 
lists will be real corkers, particu- 


larly on the negative side of the 


ledger. 
Then ask yourself, “Is it pos- 
sible some of my friends, neigh- 


bors, associates, club members dis- 
like 
If vou answer this question honest- 
lv, if list 


just made 


me for these same reasons?” 


vou review the you've 


with a critical eye, vou 


will have discovered a great secret 


You will have discovered how to 
be liked ! most of the people 
most of the time 

You will, if vou've done a good 
job of it, have noted that vou 
dislike people because they are 
tactless (say the wrong thing at 
the wrong time), are impolite 
(have poor manners), tend to be 
too aggressive. You will be su 


prised at the number of times you 


listed sloppy dress, overtalking, 


monopolizing the conversation, 


You 


cated vou dislike people because 


dishonesty. will have indi 


of their boastfulness, their tend 


ency to exaggerate, because ol 


their annoying habit of “knowing 
all 


the answers.” 
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Likes Include Politeness 
In the column in which 
listed vour likes you will have indi 


you 


cated you liked people because of 
their good manners, polite ways, 


ability to talk but not to overtalk, 


honesty. The fact that they dressed 


in good taste, neatly, were any 


thing but boasttu! or overbearing 


impressed you as important and 
desirable assets. Were you to 
examine each dislike against the 
list of likes, vou would discovei 


each was the opposite of the othe: 
You 
thing much more important, par 


did 


would have discovered some 


ticularly if you something 
about your findings, you would 
have discovered the secret of get 
ting along with people. 

We have been using this sell 
educational device in our college 
teaching for quite a few years. 


Always with the same enlighten 
ing result. 
This 


any 


is a_ self-teaching device 


group of interested persons 
can use with good effect and profit 
It will almost guarantee the kind 


of happiness and full living you 


may have envied in others, may 
have never thought within you 
reach. 


\t the beginning of every col 
ask 
attempt the same listing ol 
likes dislikes. Directly 


this, each student’s unsigned 


lege semester we students to 
then 
and after 
list 
ing is analyzed and tabulated, and 
duplicate copies are prepared for 


distribution 


Elackboard Listing Made 


Just prior to distributing tl 
tabulation, each student is asked 
to list on the class blackboard 
his or her three outstanding dis 
likes ol likes. If the class 1s ol 
fairly large size, both the likes 


and dislikes pile up until even 


tually the entire surface of a room 


size blackboard is covered. 
The result of their efforts ts 
a most impressive listing of what 


a large group of people like o1 
dislike 
An overflowing list of things they 
dislike, of 


they like. It will impress any group 


about their fellow man. 


an abundance things 


attempting a 


Und 


Cl 


the 


similat 


> skilltul 


tabulation 


Inte rpreta 


tion and guidance of the instructor 


ol 
ticipat 
realize 


Comes 


group 
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the 


to 
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1/¢ 
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describing I 


its 


tl 
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to 


hem 


the 


1CS¢ 


rib 


neil 


unpleasant dis 


Wial\s 


1¢ wii 


vou is 


to avoid these bad habits and bad 


Manne 
study 
consid 


habits 


rs, 


and 


rate, 


ol 


and to cultivate, learn 
acquire good manners, 
agreeable, pleasant 
greeting, talking to and 
working with one’s fellow man 
Three Outstanding Dislikes 
tabulation confirms _ it 


Lhe 


Ihree outstanding dislikes will al 


ways 


order: 


Tactlessness, 


show 


Over-agressiveness will show 


up 


show 


up 


29 
#3 


pel cent 


one, 


ol 


1g per cent of the time 


two 


impoliteness 


the 


Sloppy dress will show 


per cent of the time 


Politeness, 


erateness, 


oOo” 
~ 


tactfuln 


vl 


Css 


personality 


three 


will 
Lim 
up 


up 


consid 


| 
tlie 


pleasant appearance, the opposit 
dislikes, will 


show up leading the list of likes 


thes¢ 


three 


ilw iv\s 


Try it and see tor yourself. I 
it is friends you want to make at 
keep, if you desire to be a likeab 
person, if it is social o1 
success you most desir In 
it is just vettine alone ple 
with your fellow man tha 
most desire, then practice thy 
habits which are the opposite o 
youl dislikes 

Play up, develop, ust you 
likeable wavs tor all they ar 
worth Attempt this tabulation 
this self-inventory of your likes 
and dislikes. Frankly examine youn 
own attitudes and study particu 
larly the dislikes. Mak« up youl 
mind to minimize and destroy 
whatever dislikes are part of youn 
own character. You'll be a_ bette) 
person for it 








Sycamore, 
By My 
Window 


By Miss Hunter Miller 
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YCAMORE, by my _ window, 
S Good bye This week I'!! be 
moving into the new building, 
and since you and I have been 
buddies for more than a quarter 
of a century, I wanted to tell you 
how much I'll miss you. 

We've sorter grown up together, 
you and I. I watched when the 
boys planted you in the spring of 
’g2. Remember, it was after the 
fire of ’g1 that destroyed the high- 
school building and the near-by 
trees. At that time, you were only 
a switch, and I didn’t realize then, 
how much company you were go- 
ing to be when they planted you, 
near my window. 

You were slow in getting started, 
and for a year or so I could only 


see your crown above the ledge. 











Now you are a beautiful tree, and 
can proudly be known by your 
scientific name, Platanus occident- 


alis. I've watched you grow so 
silently and so surely. I’ve watched 
you each year, outgrow and shed 
your old bark. How shiny and 
white you would be, then. I've 
watched your leaves drop, one by 
one, into what seemed death, but 
always with the warm spring days 
came new life, new hope, and new 
growth 

You've always been a home foi 
the birds and even in the winter, 
the scolding jay and the brilliant 
cardinal often stopped to gossip 
a bit. The School Board never 
knew how many times discussion 
of the Punic Wars, or the Monroe 


Doctrine were interrupted, to hear 









































the rain call of the robin or an 
“aria” of a mocking bird. 

You were near, too, when the 
joys and sorrows ol the classroom 
appeared. You heard what Jimmy 
said to me when, after being ab 
sent so much = from school | 
chided “Jimmy, why do you come 
to school?” His answer, “I want 
to be noticed,” taught me the real 
worth of an education. Sycamore 
you stood silently, too, when the 
message came that Jimmy _ had 
given his life in the Pacific tor his 
country. 

You and I saw Bill come trom 
Marston to P.H.S., 


wanted to play football. He was 


because he 
so thin and skinny, we neve 
thought he would become a _ foot- 
ball giant in highschool, college, 
or Pro football, did we? Then vou 
were there, when Captain Bill re 
turned from the Atlantic theater 
of war and reported that his bud 
dy, Tom, was lost in the Pacific. 
We did not know it then, but 
Tom had gone down over New 
Britain. 

Platanus occidentalis, you and 


I were both concerned over that 
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sophomore, Jerome. He had sud- 
denly developed a rebellious atti- 
tude. He was “against” everything 
and was using ridicule at every 
opportunity. Patience and a 
mother’s prayers won that case. 
Now he is a senior in Northwest 
ern University, deep in_ philos- 
ophy, and we both rejoice ovei 
the unbelievable scholastic record 
he has made. Rebellion and ridi- 
cule are gone from his life, for 
good. 

Svcamore, I must tell you, that 
during the Thanksgiving _ holi- 
davs. Ted came back. He didn’t 
get to visit with you, but his greet- 
ing when I answered the door, 
was “Just wanted to report that 
I didn’t turn out as bad as you 
probably expected.” There he 
stood—a man with a lovely family, 
a prosperous business, and a con- 
structive outlook on life. Remem- 
ber, how worried we were ove1 
Tred, wav back in the thirties; but 
we «lid so needlessly, for Ted has 
overcome his lack of opportunities 
and is a nice reward for a con- 
cerned teacher. 

[Throughout these more than 
twenty-five years, you have heard 
the roll call many times. How 
Marys, 


Dons, Sams, Ronnies, Susies, Jim- 


many Johnnies, Jerrys, 
mies, Annes, and Joes have there 
been? Let's make a calculated esti 
mate—nearly five thousand, and 
together with our good churches, 
wise parents, and a forward look- 
ing community, they have, as Ted 
savs—‘‘All done much better than 
we expected.” 

Sycamore, you were only” an 
adolescent in the thirties. How- 
ever, you were old enough to un- 
derstand when you listened in on 
a facultv meeting. The School 
Board notified the teachers in 
January that there would be no 
more pay days. You heard the 
facultv vote to complete the full 
school term. Few patrons today 
realize the hardships that were en- 
dured by the public school teach- 
ers in those dark days of the de- 
pre ssion, 

World War II and the Korean 
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conflict called hundreds of ow 
boys and they served their county 
in many capacities. You looked 
over my shoulder, Sycamore, while 
I read the many letters from “Fai 
Away Places,” all telling very 
little about their hardships or 
work, but all saying, “I’m home 
sick, please write’’» We were so 
happy that most returned, but 
Joe, Marion, Jimmy, Tom, ].M.., 
James, C.T., 


Darryl, Ventrice, Billie, and Felix, 


Earcel, Bill, Euberta. 


gave their lives so that the rest 
of us might enjoy Democracy. For 
these, and all who died, we are 
eternally grateful. 

You and I had to lean forward 
to hear the softly spoken words of 
Robert Allen. It may be it was 
that calmness of spirit, that has 
led him to become the neuro 
surgeon and teacher in one of ow 
large mid-west medical schools 
Neither did we dream that Miller, 
the chubby boy, would ever have 
the drive to get his Ph.D. Was he 
our first? 

You watched Cletis fill my desk 
drawe1 with “craw-dads’’—then 
you waited to laugh with the class, 
while I opened the drawer to get 
a pencil. How I happened to 
spoil your's and Cletis’ fun was an 
accident, but for a long time 
Cletis wondered what happened 
to the “‘craw-dads.”” Of course, you 
knew. 

You tipped your crown with 
pride when you heard Supt. Wil 
son tell me, that for the next year 
my salary would be $8,000. I’ve 
never felt richer in my life. You 
never thought I'd reach the “big 
money,” did you? 

You stood patiently through the 
long summer vacations, and rev- 
erently, while my parents slipped 
away—but always, when I re 
turned, you were there. 

Sycamore, the mistakes _ I’ve 
made, which I haven't corrected, 
you'll keep under your crown, 
won't you? It is Growth and Prog 
ress, and a Hope for better educa 
tional advantages for the hun 
dreds yet to come through this 
school, that is separating us. Senti 


ment must give way to Progress 
We would not have it, otherwis« 

There will be other students 
other subjects, and other teachers 
Won't you be as patient, as firm, 
and as inspirational with them, as 
you have been with me_ these 
twenty-five years? 


Phank vou and Good-Bye 


Platanus occidentalis, by my wind 


ow 


Federal Support 


(Continued from Page 4) 


school-age population—ap 


proximately $4. billion 

For Missouri 

Fou Missouri, the proportionate 
share of these funds would be 
$24,449,000 In 1958, rising to 
9105,029,000 In igbl For Mis 
souri to quality for this full alloca 
tion, it is necessary that it main 
tain state and local support tor 
school financing at a rate equal 
to the national eflort 

State and national effort have 
N EA-spon 


sored teacher salary and _— school 


been defined in the 


construction bill. In practice, each 
state will be required to keep its 
effort index at or above the n 
tional effort index. This will 
based on the ratio between cu 
rent expenditure per child i 
average daily attendance in publi 


] 


schools and the income pel child 


inclusive, determined by 


age 5-17 
{ S. Census), No matching ol 
funds is required. It permits Mis 
souri to spend all of its allocation 
for teacher salaries or tor school 
construction. Missouri is_ [re li 


divide its allocation betwee! 
teachet salaries and school con 
struction and basic instruction 
equipment, as determined by tl 
Missouri State Department of 
Education 

As usual, the proposed bill pro 
vides assurance against federal in 
terference in the schools 

In the administration of this 
ict, no department, agency ofh 
cer, o employee of the United 
States shall exercise any direction 
supervision, 0? control over the 


personnel, curriculum, or progran 
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Big Need For 
Qualified Teachers Continues 


By MAURINE HOFFMAN 


EACHERS for’ elementary 
: highschool positions in 
Missouri are still in short supply 
according to a report submitted 
by Paul Greene, director, Teacher 
Education and Certification, State 
Department of Education. 

Missouri needed 2,360 more 
highschool teachers last September 
than completed their educational 
preparation. 

There was a demand for 3,360 
teachers and only 1,406 graduates 
available. 

On the elementary level, 1,118 
met certification requirements 
while 2,528 were needed, 

\ total of 1,451 highschool 
teachers will be graduated in the 
state this spring or this summer. 
The numbers preparing in each 
major field are: Physical educa- 
Eng- 


tion, 274: social studies, 227; 


lish, 157; commerce, 142; music, 


115; home economics, g5; indus- 


trial arts, g5; mathematics, 67; 
speech, 59; biology, 46; art, 45; 
general science, 43; agriculture, 16; 
Spanish, 11; chemistry, 10; French, 
two foreign § lang- 


7; physics, 6; 


uages, 5; journalism, 4; library 


science, 3; Latin, 2; German, 1; 
unclassified, 21. 

Degrees in elementary educa- 
tion will be conferred on 841 
graduates. Ninety more will com- 
plete requirements for 60-hou 
elementary certificates. 

The number of new highschool 
teachers employed in Missouri 
last September totaled 1,406. Of 
this number, 259 teach physical 
education; 230, social studies; 147, 
English; 144, music; 121, com- 
merce; 96, home economics; 94, 


industrial arts; 73, mathematics; 





of instruction of any school op 
school system. 

This proposed legislation is a 
long-range proposal. While the 
NEA heartily endorses the Mw 
ray-Metcalf bill, it also is interest 
ed in other education bills in 
cluding: 

* Federal scholarships and _fel- 
lowships made available to capa 
lle high school graduates who 
would otherwise find it financially 
dificult to attend college. 

* Funds to encourage the state 
education agencies to expand theit 
educational services to local school 
systems. 

* Federal assistance for such 
clearly useful programs as voca- 
tional education, library services, 
schoo! lunches, and aid to federal- 
ly affected areas until it can be 
demonstrated that the need can 
and will be met from othe 
sources. 


* Legislation to provide tax 


equity for teachers who — spend 
their own money to improve pro 
fessional competence. 

The most crucial part of the 
NEA program, however, lies in 
the Murray-Metcalf program. 

If the full amount of money 
made available to Missouri was all 
used for teachers’ salaries it would 
amount to approximately $800 per 
teacher next school vear. 

Using the same number of 
teachers as a base this amount 
would be stepped up during the 
next four years to $3,200 pet 
teacher. 

Chis program is of such magni 
tude and importance that every 
teacher should spend some time 
contacting his congressman and 
United States Senators. Since Sen- 
ator Thomas C. Hennings is a co- 
sponsor of $3311, he should re- 
ceive expressions of appreciation. 


general 


39, biology; 36, art; 36, 


science; 26, agriculture; 25, foreign 


language; 31, speech; 21, unclas- 
sified; 14, chemistry; 5, library 
science; 5, physics; 4, journalism. 


The demand exceeded the sup 
ply in all fields except journalism, 
where it was equal, and physical 
education. There were 41 more 
students graduating in physical 
education than there were open- 
ings. 

Shortages — were particularly 
acute in the fields of English, com- 
general 


merce, mathematics, 


science, physics and social studies. 


In elementary schools, 1,118 be- 
ginning teachers were emploved. 
Actually needed were: ggo, the up- 
per grades; 974, lower grades; 485, 
one room schools; 79, kindergarten; 
79, special classes. 

Many elementary teachers do 
not have 120 semester hours or a 
college degree, the study points 
out. Of 19,204 teachers, 4,417, 01 
23 per cent, have completed 150 
or more semester hours; 9,565, 01 
49-8 per cent, have from 120 to 
149 hours; 2,490, or 13 per cent, 


have from go to 119 hours: 


-or 
/ 


217, 
or 14.2 per cent, have from 30 to 
59 hours; 5, or .og of 1 per cent, 
have no hours. 

The final section of the report 
deals with the occupations, as of 
last Nov. 1, of persons who grad 
uated between Sept. 1, 1956 and 
\ugust 31, 1957. with qualifica 
tions for standard state teaching 
certificates, 

In the highschool field, out of 
$33 men and 668 women, only 412 
men and 343 women are teaching 
in Missouri. Another 123 men and 
126 women are teaching in othe 
states. 

Of the remainder, 80 men and 
51 women are employed in non 
teaching positions, 34 men and 
g6 women are continuing formal 
study, 96 are in military service, 
71 women are homemakers, 3 men 
and 20 women are seeking teach- 
ing positions, and 1 man and 4 
women are looking for nonteach- 


ing jobs. 
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The CONSTIT17/0NV 


KKKK*K 


ood 


OW to make a state consti- 

tution both appealing and 
understandable was the problem 
facing Paul Andereck, audio-visual 
director of Affton school district. 
But he solved it so well his series 
won a national award, and success- 
fully taught thousands of St. Louis 
City and County students and thei 
teachers the complexities of their 


state constitution. 


Many teachers in the area had 
expressed need for help in teach- 
ing the Missouri constitution. State 
law required teaching the consti- 
tution to all students. But many 
teachers said they did not under- 
stand the constitution and felt it 
was a dull subject to teach. Then 
need was reported by thei super- 
visors who are members of the 
social studies committee of Station 
KETC-TV, St 
tional channel, supported by pub 


lic and private subscription 


Louis, an educa 


Ihe committee agreed a_ film 
series was needed. Who should do 
the series was the next question. 

\ young man teaching social 
studies on the junior high level 
they decided. Paul Andereck, Af- 
fton Junior High School teacher, 
was chosen from among a dozen 
candidates. 

Iwo pilot programs were pre- 
sented “live” on KETC by Ande- 
reck in the spring before the series 
was to begin the following fall. 
One was on the Bill of Rights; the 
other, on how a bill becomes a 
law. Teachers evaluated these pro- 
grams reporting on what they did 
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and didn’t like. From their sug 
gestions, and from Andereck’s ex 
perience, the series was planned 


with 14 programs. 


Covers Difficult Areas 

Although the Missouri consti 
tution has 12 articles, only the most 
difficult are covered in the 14 pro 
grams. As teachers had indicated 
that the legislative and judicial 
branches of state government were 
their toughest programs, these 
received the most emphasis. How 
ever, the first two programs were 
preparatory, giving a background 
description of Missouri before state 
hood and telling how Missouri be 
came a state 

An area of the constitution not 
discussed was that dealing with 
corporations because it was con 
sidered to be of no value to school 
children nor to the average citizen 

Chat summer, Andereck planned 
the series while he worked on his 
Master's Degree at Northeast State 
Teachers College. Research was 
done there in the library, and a 
filmed interview made with Greene 
Simpson, one of the constitution’s 
writers. Conveniently, Simpson, 
youngest member olf the 1943 Con 
stitutional Convention, is a news 


Kirksville \lso. a 


lawver was consulted on the court 


paperman in 


system, and a city councilman and 
state senator on local government. 
\s programs were outlined, they 
were sent to KETC for the station 
to get background materials for 
the August filming 
Background music, movies, tape 
recordings, sand tables for demon 
strations, flannel board, cartoons, 
an actual voting machine, dramati 
zations, 8X 10 


photos, maps, a 


globe, and models from the Mis 


sourt Historical Society were used 


in the programs to spark interest 


Phe “multi-visual approacl is 
what TV professionals call tech 
niques employed by Andereck in 


the series 
Film Only Solution 

Filming in August was done in 
a closed circuit studio at KET‘ 
Since the programs were to he 
seen several times a dav by dif 
lerent classes through the = area, 
‘live’ television was not practical 

After the first two preparatory 
lessons, came lessons on the Bill of 
Rights, a bill becomes law, initia 
tive and referendum, departments 
and commissions Iwo — lessons 
were devoted to Missouri Courts 
Part I deals with what a court 
room looks like and an explana 
tion of legal terms. Part Il ex 
plains the types ol courts ind 
duties of each Other lessons deal 
with judges and juries: St. Louis 
a city and county; public ofhicers 
suffrage and elections: education in 
Missouri; and why taxes 

During the vear, 21,000 children 
Louis area class ns 


in 450 St 


viewed the series 


\ survey revealed that ( rf 
he teachers felt the seri eda 
definite classroom need ()! re it 
the ideas presented were mind 
and 100 felt the concept re 


The programn 


interest of 1 


sented were right 
held the 
children, the survey found 

The “NMissourt Constitution 
series was named First Award win 
ner in the 1957 American Exhibi 
tion of Fducational Radio mn 
Television Programs. The citation 
stated: “The direct and captivating 
treatment olf a desirable and legally 
required subject such as this merits 
While de 


signed for a specific viewing group 


highest recognition 


under controlled conditions, the 
information presented is ol such 
fundamental nature that it could 


(Continued on Page 33 
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HE ability to create can’t be 
oF ae It is a native gift, 
which may be encouraged and al- 
lowed to flower. A few in each 
generation have an inner urge to 
write, to paint, or carve, to express 
themselves in music or the dance. 
A much larger group loves and en- 
joys each of these creative activ- 
ities, and forms the audience which 
rewards the performer. 

Drawing may be taught—in the 
sense of simple representation. Art 
cannot be taught, for it expresses 
something from within the individ- 
ual artist. Because of this fact, art 
is far more important than draw- 
ing. While it can’t be taught—the 
school can provide an atmosphere 
within which art, or other types of 
creative expression, may flourish. 
It is the obligation of the school to 
do just that. 

Monstrous Perversions 

The tulip outlines, 
graphed from a pattern in some 


hecto- 


teachers magazines and distributed 
toall of the children to color with 
crayons, which are found in many 
schools, have no teaching value as 
art or anything else. The same ap- 
plies to all forms of “copying,” 
whether the original copy is sup- 
plied by the teacher, or by some 
outside agency. When a period des- 
ignated as “art” is cluttered up 
with such monstrous perversions, 
it is wasted time for everyone. 
“But I’m supposed to teach art,” 
wails the unhappy and untalented 
teacher, “What am I to do?” The 
answer is simple. No one expects 


any classroom teacher to teach 
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art. Neither does he expect any 
artist to teach art. The most that 
can be taught is the way to use 
materials—and the best way to 
learn how to use most art materials 
Given 
enough free experience with cray- 


is to start using them. 
ons or water colors, even a child 
will soon learn in general what 
can and what can’t be done with 
them. 

The art period, if it is to be 
worth anything in school or out, 
should be an opportunity for un- 
channelled creative expression. No 
two children will produce exactly 
the same thing, and, if left alone, 
each child will produce something 
which is more or less satisfactory 
to himself. The attempt on the 
part of the teacher to dictate what 
the outward expression of a child's 
artistic impulse should be will in- 
evitably interfere with that form 
of growth on the part of the child. 

The advice to teachers in recent 
decades that small children should 
be given large sheets of paper, 
opaque water colors and _ large 
brushes or large crayons at least 
results in loosened muscles, which 
in turn can give expression to the 
ideas which may be inside of the 
children’s heads. 


Artistic ability can't be taught 
in school, but should be 
encouraged by allowing self- 


expression of the child 


Don’t Force Ideas 

The view that classroom art 
work should reflect the varying 
seasons of the year, or the sacred 
or profane holidays, is just a 
teacher’s notion. Such a suggestion 
might be helpful to children who 
haven’t any ideas of their own as 
to what they might draw or paint, 
or what they might model with 
plastecine. However, ideas of this 
kind should never be forced on a 
child who knows what he wants 
to do, and just wants a chance to 
do it. 

Some years ago, a supervisory 
visitor happened upon a one-room 
Indian day school in the Pueblo 
country during what was called a 
drawing lesson. The teacher had 
a number of cut-outs from a fam- 
iliar magazine for elementary 
teachers stuck on the blackboard 
in front and was encouraging the 
children to draw pictures of the 
three wise men with their camels, 
because she was hoping to have a 
Christmas frieze on her walls with 
in a few weeks. The children were 
entirely uninspired, and were mak 
ing not very good copies of the 
material which she had spread be 
fore them. As the supervisor walk 
ed among the desks, he finally saw 
one young boy who was drawing a 
highly animated and very well- 
proportioned horse in a scene ol 
censiderable artistic value and 
vigor. He stopped and commented 
quite favorably upon what the boy 
was doing. 

The teacher glanced up long 
enough to identify the approx 
imate position in the room which 
the supervisor was occupying, and 
then said, “I'll bet that’s Jose 
drawing horses. He has been for- 
bidden to draw horses. It’s all he 
ever does. He is going to have to 
draw something worthwhile _be- 
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fore he gets out of this classroom.” 

The comment seemed to be en- 
tirely self-condemning. The teacher 
once that she did not 
appreciate good art work when 


showed at 


she saw it. She did not understand 
why art work was practiced in 
school, which is to free the creative 
ability of the She 
trying to force upon children the 
reproduction of life-less material] 
that was entirely foreign to any 


interest of the children. 


children. was 


Drawings Serve Purpose 

Many drawings made by younger 
won't make much 
themselves. In a 


children sense 


to anyone but 


year or two it won’t make much 
sense to them either. That is not 
important. 

Another typical experience may 
be quoted: A teacher of beginners 
paused back of a youngster who 
was swinging a brush vigorously. 
\ roundish object appeared; two 


eves were daubed in; a nose and a 


mouth; a one-line neck; and a 
bow tie. “You've forgotten his 
ears,” said the teacher. “Doesn't 


’ 


need any ears,’ 
But everybody 
the teacher. ““Doesn’t need 
replied the child, with 


was the reply. “Oh! 


has ears!”” remon 


strated 


any ears,’ 
greater vigor, “He isn’t listening, 
complete and 
the 
teacher was wise enough to leave 
it at that. 


he’s looking!” A 


satisfying explanation, and 


In the lower grades, children 
aren't particularly critical of the 
details of their drawings. An idea 
is expressed, and that is enough. 
they 
servant of details, 


become ob- 
their 
paintings no longer satisfy them. 
Some children become so unhappy 


Later, as more 


earlier 


over their inability to make their 
hands reproduce the ideas in their 
heads, that they give up drawing 
or painting in discouragement. 
Some return later, when their ideas 
have jelled more completely; some 
never paint again. 

Other children show a gradual 
change in their work, and evolve 
a more accurately representational 
drawing, which satisfies both them- 
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their teachers im 


and 


selves 
mensely. Still others begin to ex- 
periment, if they are left alone, 
and ultimately come up with a 
style of art expression that satis- 
fies them, even if it doesn’t please 
the 
probability, be the really budding 


teacher. They may, in all 


artists in the class 


Period of Self-Expression 

The art period should be a time 
sacred to the self-expression of the 
pupil, and free from coercion by 
teacher or 


the the supervisor o1 


even by other pupils—although 
other pupils will seldom criticize 
adversely another’s art expression, 


unless egged on to do so by some 


adult. Does that mean that the 
art class should not indulge in 
discussion? Not necessarily. Cer- 


tainly, not in the sense of apply- 
ing some yardstick of “art princi- 
ples,” which are non-existent. But 
child 
to find attractive elements in what 
No 


to declare a 


each should be encouraged 


each of the others has done. 
one should be asked 
liking for something he doesn’t 
like. 

Smug cross-criticism which _ is 
sometimes permitted to grow up 
in a class should never be tolerated. 


All it can possibly do is destroy 


whatever urge the more sensitive 
children may have to give expres 
sion to urges within themselves 


which may be different from what 
everyone else is doing. Real art 
is usually, by nature, quite indi- 


vidual and different from what 
others are doing. 
Few classroom teachers would 


be likely to encourage a child who 
painted like many artists whose 
canvasses hang in the Museum of 
Modern Art. This is because most 
teachers have not been exposed to 
such conceptions of art. To the 


uninitiated, they differ so much 
from the reproductions found in 
art textbooks that they are reject 
ed by many who seek their judg 
Yet 


say that a child who paints that 


ments second-hand. who can 


way with inner conviction may 


not be a coming artist? 


— 


Constitution 


(Continued from Page 8 


be applied to other viewing situ 
ations and would interest the 
populace as a whole because of its 
significant emphasis on the value of 
eood citizenship.’ 

Miss Helen Hagen, 
KETC staff member, produced the 
series and Harold Barron ot KE I 


rormel 


directed it. 


Science 


(Continued from Page 22 


how and what to teach in science. 


2. All teachers should encourage 
back to 


information 


students to bring the 


class scientific and 


enthusiastically help students see 


the social implication as well as 


the factual aspects ol such in- 


formation 


Colleges should evaluate at 


once how much training clemen 
tary teachers are receiving that 
will create enthusiasm on their 


part and enable them to feel com 


petency in then abilitv to teach 


science subjec ts 


j. Principals and supervisors 


should encourage the purchase of 


bulletins, pamphlets, and all cu 


rent science publications that chil 


dren can use systematically, 


5. Teachers can relate scientific 


importance quit often to other 


basic subjects so that student con 


sciousness of scientific happenings 


is increased, 


6 Invite more parents ind 


other adults who are working in 


responsible positions in industry 


and science fields to talk to stu 


dents. This is a stimulation that 


cannot be provided in other ways 


Improvement in the teaching of 


elementary grade science may be 


eradual. Some teachers are doing 
an outstanding job already, but 
it behooves us all to “invoice” our 
effectiveness in teaching science 
while still keeping oul educa 
tional” balance. 
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Ltems of Interest 





Carl Burris, principal of Clayton 
Highschool for 34 years, will retire 
this vear. 


Nathaniel Ober of Scarsdale, New 
York, and a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed by the 
Clayton board to succeed Mr. Burris 
as highschool principal. 


Dr. E. Glenn Featherston has been 
appointed Assistant Commissioner for 
State and Local School Systems in the 
U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Feath- 
erston resigned his position as assist 
ant to the superintendent of schools 


and «director of research in the State 
Department of Education in Missouri 
to accept a post with the U. §S office 
15 years ago 


Clayton Dodson has been employed 


by Perry board to teach com 
mercial subjects. Recently he has been 
emploved part time at Montgomery 
Cit 

Willard E. Givens, for 18 years ex 
ecutive secretary of the National Ed 
ucation Association, has been appointed 
director of education of the Supreme 
Council 33 degree, Ancient and Ac 
cepted Scottish Rite, Southern juris 
diction of the U. S. A 


Thomas Woodrow Davis, professor 
of history at Bellmont College, Nash 
ville, Tennessee, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history and gov 
ernment effective for the summer term 
at Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau 


Lewis W. Shultz, superintendent of 
the Clinton public schools, was _ re- 
cently re-elected and given a three 
year contract. 

L. L. Schuette of the New Madrid 
public schools, has reported the faculty 
of this district enrolled 100% in the 
National Education Association. This 
system has achieved this professional 
goal each vear since 1952 


Mrs. Thelma Reid, Dexter, is a new 
commercial teacher at Bernie. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Marian Johnson, who re 
signed to move with her husband to 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dr. Charles E. Gilliland, dean of the 
Kansas City School of Business Ad 
ministration for the last four years, 
has been appointed to a post at the 
University of Korea as resident admin 
istrator in charge of consultants of 
schools in Seoul 
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Benton Breeding, teacher of the 7th 
and 8th grades in the Gainesville dis- 
trict for the past 8 years, has been 
employed as elementary principal of 
the R-V_ District of Ozark County 
Chis system is made up of 14 operat- 
ing one-room rural schools, and 
Gainesville 


W. A. Merick, superintendent of 
Bernie public schools, reports a new 
$100,000 highschool addition that con- 
tains commercial department, science 
department, office area, health room, 
lounge, and library 


Gale T. Bartow, superintendent of 
the Braymer school district for the 
past three years, has accepted the 
superintendency of the newly re- 
organized R-2 district in Ralls County 


Milton Bierbaum, superintendent oi 
West Walnut Manor school district 
for the past 30 years, has resigned ef 


fective July 1 in order to become act- 


ing superintendent of the newly cre 
ated St. Louis County School District 
for Handicapped Children. The board 
is continuing to search for a superin- 
tendent, and when he is selected Mr 
Bierbaum will be made assistant su 
perintendent 


Eric M. Hohn, principal of the West 
Walnut Manor highschool for the past 
28 vears, has been elected superintend 
ent to succeed Mr. Bierbaum 


Edgar C. Miller, presently assistant 
principal and counselor in the West 
Walnut Manor highschool, has been 
promoted to principalship effective 
July 1 


Leemon N. Kinder, completing his 
7th year as superintendent of the Hol- 
land public schools, has been re-elected 
for a three year term 


J. Fred Mees, assistant director of 
the personnel division of the St. Louis 
public school system, was recently 
honored when more than 800 of the 
public school teachers and administra- 
tors attended a testimonial luncheon at 
the Ambassador Kingsway Hotel. Mr 
Mees, 57 years old, has been employed 
by the Board of Education for 43 
years. He is responsible for providing 
substitute teachers 


Frank M. Tucker of Columbia is the 
new teacher of science, general shop, 
and general mathematics in the Perry 
highschool 


Mrs. Mary Belle Fanning, principal 
of Perry highschool for the past 10 
years, is the author of a poem which 
has been accepted for publication 1 
the National Anthology of Poetry pub 
lished by the National Poetry Asso 


ci tion 


John A. Rauh, superintendent at Mi- 
lan public schools for the past five 
years, has resigned to accept a sin 
ilar position at Higginsville 


Robert F. Boothe, superintendent o 
the Higginsville public 
resigned Mr Boothe plans to enter 


schools ha 


the University of Missouri and worl 
toward an advanced degree 


TEACHERS MEETING 
AT SMITHVILLE 

\ meeting of art and element 
teachers of Platte and Clay count 
was held at Smithville February 


under the supervision of Mrs 


Borberg, Smithville art instruct 
Jane Hadden from the School of Edu 
cation of University of Kansas ( 


was the principal speaker 


AUDIO-VISUAL MEETING 
SET FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


NEA’s Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction will hold its annual cot 
ference at Minneapolis on April 21-25 
The theme is “Extending Educationa 
Horizons Through Effective Communi 
cation.” 

Dr. Walter Crewson, New York 
State Assistant Commissioner of Edu 
cation and leader in the use of audio 
visual materials, will be the keynote 
speaker. 

Special features will be extensive 
exhibits of audio-visual equipment dis 
played in the Hall of States of th 
Leamington Hotel, the conventio1 
headquarters. Demonstrations of edu 
cational TV are planned, and ftiel 
trips to schools using it in the class 
rooms are scheduled 

Arrangements for a smorgasbor: 
dinner have been made, and special 
entertainment for the ladies is planned 
It is hoped many DAVI members will 
bring their wives for a “spring vaca 
tion.’ 

For those who plan to drive to Mu 
neapolis, there are two fine new mo 
tels within walking distance of con 
vention headquarters. They are the 
Curtis Motor Lodge, Third Avenue at 
Eleventh Street (just across the 
street from the Leamington Hotel 
and the Fair Oaks Motor Hotel and 
Restaurant, 2335 Third Avenue South 
Reservations should be made well in 


advance 
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Nothing does it 
like Seven-Up 














Offers you a 


WIDE CHOICE 


SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagina- 
tion while you enjoy the beautiful and relaxing 
experience of summer study at the very doorway 





* FULL SUMMER SESSION 
* EARLY SUMMER TERM 
of * LATE SUMMER TERM 

* MID-SUMMER TERM 

* INTERSESSION 

* WORKSHOPS 


— June 9- August 


— June 9 July 


—July 14 - August 


— June 23 - July 


— August 18 - August 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


of Tennessee’s vast recreational and sight-seeing 
area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes of the South, Great 
Smokies, and the historical Old South. Write for 
Summer Bulletin now. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“dA southern school with national and international recognition.” 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


15 


12 


15 


25 


29 
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TABLET ARM CHAIR 


In Stock at our Osceola, Missouri Ware- 
house for immediate delivery. Com- 
plete with Book Rack as shown. Tab- 
let Arm G.E. Textolite Plastic in a 
Birchwood color. Metals Beige. Seat 
height 17”. 

At Factory metals may be Sage Green, 
Sky Blue, Dove Gray or Coral. Plastic 
Arm may be Birchwood color or Green. 
720AG, Tablet Arm Chair, Each $12.40 


The Edwards Press 
“Hillbillies” 
Osceola, Missouri 
Phone Niagara 6-1141 


Our 25th Anniversary 





MUSEUM ARRANGES 
TALKS FOR PUPILS 


Historical programs for children and 
highschool pupils have been planned 
by the Missouri Historical Society lo- 
cated in the west wing of the Jefferson 
Memorial Building, St. Louis 

Programs for elementary pupils are 
for each grade level (indi- 
cated by the number in parentheses) 
The topics include Indians (2), Olden 
Days (2), Christmas in Old St. Louis 
(2,3,4,5), the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition (5,6,7,8), Missouri Personal- 
ities (5,6,7,8) and many others. 

Talks for highschool students are on 
Missouri and the Civil War, History 
of the Missouri Constitution, Colonial 
St. Louis (for French classes), the 
Mexican War and Pioneer Medicine. 

Programs are given every day but 
Sunday from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. Ap- 
pointments may be made by calling 
FOrest 7-9265 a week or more in ad- 
vance of the desired date. There is 
no charge. Groups of retarded or 
handicapped children are particularly 
welcome 


arranged 








For the Better Positions 
contact 
Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, Illinois 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 











Aims of the programs are to bring 
history alive with real objects such as 
Daniel Boone’s musket, to allow boys 
and girls to actually do things as they 
were done in the past—grind Indian 
corn, or write with quill pens, to teach 
through all the senses with records, 
slides and objects to touch or smell, to 
help poor readers to learn their history 


in a non-book situation and to arouse 


interest in museums 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
PLAN OHIO MEETING 


The fifteenth annual 
Teachers Department of the 
hold its national conference at Bow 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, July 6-18 
Teaching—Keystone of Progress” will 
be the theme. 

General sessions are planned for the 


Classroom 
NEA will 


] 


Quality 


mornings and small discussion groups 
for the afternoons. Directors of the 
conference are Ralph W. McDonald, 
president of the university, and Vivian 
Powell and Margaret Stevenson, pres 
ident and executive secretary 
tively of the Department. 
Those attending the conference will 
receive a certificate which many boards 
of education accept to meet inservice 


spec- 


training requirements. This certificate 
is included in the regular $75 fee. Two 
semester hours of graduate or under 
graduate credit may be earned also 

3 1 


Bowling Green is 








Remember . 


To help you make your map teaching exciting and effective... 


Rand M¢Nally presents 
the new Merged Relief Maps 


Now your students will be able to see the contours of the land on which the 
drama of social studies takes place! By the skillful blending of layer-tints, 
mountains and the general slope of the land emerge in relief-type pattern. 
The physical coloring is retained for learnings the student should have in order 
to interpret maps, while the political symbols stand out clearly. The result is 
a series of vivid maps which is part of the famous Rand M¢Nally Graded Map 
and Globe Program. These are the kind of cartographic materials you and your 
students deserve and need. 
The Rand M¢Nally Map and Globe Survey Program, a service offered to 


schools without cost, can help place these maps in your school. 


For further details, please write 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - 


P.O. Box 7600 -: 


S. M. SPROUT 
508 County Hills Drive 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Chicago 80, Illinois 


.. YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 


is a professional map and globe consultant. 
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loledo, the “Glass Capital of the 
\W orld ‘ 

Conference information is available 
from the NEA Department of Class 
roon Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MISSOURI ART 
CONFERENCE APRIL 17-19 


The Missouri Art Conference will 
meet at the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College at Kirksville on 
April 17, 18 and 19. 


Art teachers from the colleges, uni 


versities and art schools will meet o1 
\pril 17. Their theme, “Where We 
Stand will be discussed from the 


standpoint of philosophy, objectives, 
strengths and weaknesses, relationship 

the art department to the whole col- 
lege curriculum, to the community, et 
Malcolm Myers o 
Minnesota will demonstrate etching 


the University o 


and engraving 
The M.A.E.A. Division of the Con 
ference will meet on April 18 and 19 
William Bealmer, Director of Art Ed- 
ucation of the State of Illinois will 
present the theme, “Children Learn 
and Grow Through Exploration, De- 
\ppraisal,” visually and ver- 
bally. The theme will be discussed by 
six different groups from all levels of 
art teaching. Teachers will participate 
in five workshops using the principle 
of the theme. Children will demon- 
strate the manner in which the theme 
can be applied in the classroom 


FERGUSON-FLORISSANT 
TO HOST CONVENTION 
OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
Ferguson-Florissant Highschool dis 
trict will be host for the 1958 con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Student Councils. About 600 students 
from the United States, Canada, Ha- 
waii, Mexico and countries abroad will 
attend the four-day session starting 
June 22 in the McCluer Junior High 
school 
In planning the conference, the dis 
trict is scoring several “firsts.” This 
first country-wide conven- 
tion of this type ever held in St. Louis 
County. Also, Miss Laura Allman, a 
senior at Ferguson-Florissant, is the 


will be the 


first girl ever selected president of the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils 

Miss Allman was chosen by the Fer- 
guson-Florissant faculty when their 
bid for the convention site was ac- 
cepted. The faculty felt she was the 
student most capable of planning the 
event 

\mong convention preparations is 
finding housing for about 450 students 
The sponsors of the Ferguson-Flor- 
issant student council, Misses Regina 
Jerzewiak and Eileen Smith, and Miss 
\llman are being helped by business- 
men in the community. 

Miss Allman’s main responsibility is 
supervising over 30 student commit- 
tees that have been set up to make 
convention arrangements. 
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JAYCEES RECOMMEND says that all school districts wil 
“3-R’S OF TODAY” ye abl oals for 


er < years ut all 
“2_—? a ” : } . 
3-R’s of Today,” recommendations Strive to attain them 
stud ly 
for the minimum educational program e study a clude 
for Missouri schools, has been pre on pre ‘ ‘ 
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. current eX s¢ ) 
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ew HORIZO 
Le a suggestion Ns 
we hope proves helpful 






To grade school teachers 





Although the youngster t 

at right is younger than 

elementary school child, oa 

the idea outlined here ae “i 

may be happily applied ~~ hy 

to any grade. — 
\t 





FOR MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


the gaiety and light heartedness of 
““Merry May.” 

For May Birthdays — The thinking 
behind the idea of flowers and clowns 
could be used all month long in cele- 
brating birthdays of pupils or great 
people born this month. You might 
bunch and celebrate all same day 


Here is an idea you may care to 
adapt to your use. It is rooted in the 
love of flowers so natural to children 
—and in their perennial delight in 
wearing a costume. And a clown suit 
is always a great favorite, easy to 
make—and gay. 


For May Day Fun—week or day be- 
fore May Day—as seat work or in 
art class, boys and girls could be 
busily engaged in creating baskets 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for pta, trays for hospi- 
tals, old peoples’ homes, etc. 


Preparation for May birthdays 
would be a room affair and take time 
if children have to do any research in 
connection with the May “greats.” 


Invitations might be clowns cut out 
from magazines or painted or drawn 
by children. And a flower should be 
pasted, taped or drawn as though 


Messengers would deliver baskets 
clown were holding it. 


in clown suits—the suits to add to 


For a quick little lift! 









The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 








TEACHING CAREER MONTH 
ANNUAL EVENT 


Nation-wide recognition of the im 
portance of the teacher in the life of 
the nation will take on a new di- 
mension this month when “Teaching 
Career Month” will be inaugurated 
an annual event. 

More than 50 professional and lay 
organizations have indicated that they 
will join in directing Nation-wide at- 
tention to the increasing importance 01 
recruitment, training, and retention of 
top-quality teachers. 

‘Teaching Career Month” will not 
only single-out individual teachers for 
recognition but will spotlight specific 


communities where teacher salaries, 
morale, standards, and prestige art 
high. Fresh challenges and_ satisfac- 
tions to be found in the profession of 
teaching will be placed in their new 
focus before young Americans at the 
secoendary-school and higher-education 
levels. 


SCHOOL CONTINUITY IS 
SUBJECT OF YEARBOOK 

“A Look at Continuity in the School 
Program,” a new yearbook published 
by the National Education Association, 
contains the answers of 3,000 students 
“Where in the school 
program have you felt a lack cf con 
tinuity ?” 


to the question, 





When you 





cook better... live better... Electrically! 


More time for your family—more time 


for the things you want to do—that’s 








feraich™ 


what electric cooking, with a modern 
automatic electric range, offers you! 


Your new electric range takes the cook 
out of cooking. It practically thinks 

for itself, with automatic time and 
temperature controls that cook complete 
meals without supervision—brings you 
faster, easier cooking, that means a 
happier, carefree you! 


See the new electric ranges at your 
dealer's right away and 


LIVE BETTER... £/ectrica/ly 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





Replies indicate that most students 
feel an interruption in school work 
when moving to a new community 
Others fear changing schools becaus« 
of losing old friends or adjusting to a 
new school level, such as from ek 
mentary to junior highschool 

rhe yearbook says that “one fourth 
of the school children of the county 
are attending schools that are new to 
them this year, and they are facing 
the problems of getting placed in the 
new program of studies, estab] 

5 tisfactory relations with teachers and 
achieving status with new classmates.’ 





DEATHS 





RUBY SMALLS 


Miss Ruby Smalls, a teacher at 
Sumner highschool, St. Louis for seven 
years, died last September after return- 


ing to duty following a year’s <b 


sence spent in travel and stu 
turope and Africa 


CHLOE JORDAN 
Miss Chloe Jordan, 64-year-old for 
mer Columbia 


\ 


Hickman highschool 
teacher, died recently. She taught com 
mercial subjects from 1923 until 1951 


when she retired 


CLARENCE MARSHALL 


Clarence Marshall, 66, a mati 
matics teacher in the Sumner high 
school, St. Louis for twenty-five vears 


died of a heart attack in Februa 


CARRIE MARKHAM 

Miss Carrie Markham, 87, a teacher 
in the St. Louis pu Dic schools for 53 
years, died February 5. She reti 
from active duty in 1944 


MARGARET WADE 
Miss Margaret Wade, teacher 

the intermediate grades in the Mis 
souri School for the Blind in St. Louis 
for 42 years, died September 18. Miss 
Wade was on leave of absence because 
of ill health. In 1954 the alumni of 
the school presented her with a plaque 
in recognition of being the outstan 
ing alumna of the year 


JEPTHA RIGGS 

Jeptha Riggs, 79, former head Eng 
lish Department, Southeast Missouri 
State College for 44 vears, died Feb 
ruary 8. He had retired in 194 


LUCILE MEREDITH LUCY 
Lucile Meredith Lucy, 58, died at 
er home in Parma February 9 afte 


2-year illness. After attending Stephens 
College and S. E. Missouri State ¢ 
lege, she taught second grade at 
Mark Twain School in Poplar Bluft 
1920-21. She was married to J. Ra 


mond Lucy in 1921 


SCHOOI AND COMMUNITY 
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BEN DeLONG 
Ben DeLong, 54, teacher and coach 
the Ballard highschool, died Feb- 
ruary 11. 


DUBART L. BYINGTON 
Dubart L. Byington, 51, elementary 
rincipal at Shelbina, died in St. Eliz- 

ibeth Hospital at Hannibal February 

26. He is survived by Mrs. Byington, 
2nd grade teacher in the DeSoto 

school system, and a daughter, Sheila, 

i nurse in the City Hospital, St. Louis. 


STUDY REPORTS 
ON MATH, SCIENCE 

“Offerings and Enrollments in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics in Public High 
Schools in 1956” tabulates statistical 
information on courses in American 
secondary schools 

It points out such facts as these: 
One hundred thousand highschool 
seniors were in schools offering no ad- 
vanced highschool mathematics; the 
percentage of pupils enrolled in cer- 
tain mathematics courses in one region 
was five times the percentage in an- 
other region; between 1900 and 1956 
the percentage of total highschool 
students taking physics declined from 
19 to 4.4, but during the same period 
the number increased from 98,846 to 
309,600 

The 43-page publication costs 75 
cents from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. It was 
prepared by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


BONDS VOTED 

Bourbon: $206,000 approved for 
erecting an elementary school, pur- 
chase of playground equipment and 
school furniture, and remodeling of 
present elementary structures 

Jennings: $485,000 issue to finance 
building additional classrooms for the 
junior and senior highschools 

Kirkwood: $1,500,000 issue approved 
February 11 to make additions to the 
highschool, renovations at Nipher 
junior highschool, classrooms to be 
added to Westchester, Des Peres, and 
North Glendale schools, surfacing play 
areas, and to purchase land for build- 
ing site. 

Black Jack: $55,000 issue approved 
to provide funds for classroom con- 
struction. ° 

O’Fallon: $120,000 issue voted to 
provide funds for building five class- 
rooms and a cafeteria 


NEW VOLUME PREPARED 
ON GRAPHIC EDUCATION 

‘Graphic Communication and _ the 
Crisis in Education” summarizes dis- 
ussions on audio-visual instruction 
held at Yale University 

The first section of the 120-page 
100k is “The Barriers to Optimum Use 
and Suggestions tor Overcoming 
Them,” a description of problems fac- 
ing schools in the use of graphic com 
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SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL|*.n write us NOW for 
O8 N. GRAND BLVD. x 

BUREAU iYUStic 3. 26. oe 
Member N.A.T.A. Established in 1903.| year, over $4,500. 











Missoula, Mont. ALL WESTERN STATES 


Member N.A.T.A. Opportunities Unlimited 
43 Year's Placement Service FKEE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Kegister Now! 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 








TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays to Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
Largest in West. 





. -_ — > eo 
AKDT TEACHIEK 
AGENCY 
418 Guaranty Bank Bildg., Dewver, Cole. 








Professional Personal Service 


TEA K | LORADO Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Associatien 
1605 


Penn. Dept. 8 Denver 3, Cele. 











Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 





Fine colleges, libraries, museums 








Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder “Only Hours Apart.”’ It 

contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 

Washington State this summer. You'll enjoy Washington—recrea- 

tional variety to suit every purse and purpose —all in an atmosphere 

of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 

ay F 1 hyd l 
Wa amed hydroplane race 
X ae Seattle Seafair, 


Sake 


Om me — - 






Free folder - Send today! friendly 


oy WASHINGTON 
a State or 
PPINE SS 





Gen’! Administration Bldg., 16G 
Olympia, Washington. 
Please send your free vacation folders to: 


Name 2 — = 
Address_ onteati —_— 
City = : 5 


(PLEASE PF PRINT CLEARLY) 














The 


Ginn 
Baste 


Readers 


supply stories of high literary quality and high interest, a built- 
in poetry program, a wealth of teaching aids—excellent work- 
books, complete teachers’ manuals, chart, card sets, tests, 
records, and enrichment readers—for a superior basal reading 
program. Write for complete descriptions of these successful 


books. Primary program recently revised. 


Ginn and Company 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

















WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 





First Session: June 16-July 23 
Second Session: July 24-August 29 


A large variety of courses in all departments is offered for a 


wide range of needs. 


A number of workshops, clinics, short courses, graduate work, 


and independent research supplement a rather extensive offering. 


The opportunities for informal education include the outdoor 
Municipal opera, nationally renowned museums, botanical gar- 
dens, historical landmarks, and excellent facilities tor amusement 


and recreation. 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


For complete information 
request a Summer School 
Bulletin 








munication. The second section is o1 
“Scientific Principles for Maximum 
Learning from Motion Pictures.”’ 

Chapter headings include the fol 
lowing topics: Better Educational 
Films, Difficulties in Procuring Exist- 
ing Material, Securing Support from 
a Wider Audience and Integration of 
Graphic Material with the Textbook 

The volume costs $1.25 from the De 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W 
Washington, D. C 


SCIENCE CERTIFICATES 
PREPARED FOR PUPILS 

Certificates of achievement in sci 
ence for elementary pupils have been 
prepared by the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation of the National 
Science Teachers Association 

Chey will be sent free in quantity 
when requested on official school sta 
tionery signed by the school principal 
FSAF suggests that certificates not be 
distributed to more than 10 per cent 
of the pupils 

Che certificates may be obtained 
from Robert H. Carleton, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washingto1 
D. ¢ 


MRS. LACY RECEIVES 
THIRD FREEDOM AWARD 

Bel-Nor School in the Normandy 
District has won a Freedom Founda- 
tion award for the third time through 
the work of Mrs. Grace Nelson Lacy, 
fifth grade teacher. 

Mrs Lacy’s entry, titled “Moving 
Freedom Forward,” was a record of a 
year’s program for fifth graders stress- 
ing the American heritage. It includes 
a mock election, studies and dram- 
atizations of American history, art 
work and a pageant written and di- 
rected by Mrs. Lacy 

[he award includes a trip to Valley 
Forge for Mrs. Lacy and a pupil, a 
medal and patriotic books for the 


sche 01 


Business Officials 
Plan Conference 


“Conquering Space and School 
Problems” is the theme for the Mis 
souri Association of School Business 
Officials conference to be April 24-2¢ 
at Lake Ozark. 

Wayne Allee, psychologist at Ste- 
phens College, will be the main speak- 
er. His topic will be “The Business 
Manager's Mind.” 

The conference will start at 4 p. m 
\pril 24, with registration. After din- 
ner, the first general session will be 
held. Problems of school business of- 
ficials will be discussed. 

The next day registration will be 
held again at 8:30 a. m. Leland Mills, 
superintendent of schools at Lake 
Ozark, will welcome the group at the 
morning session. The keynote speak- 
er, will be Senator C. R. Hawkins. 
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R. C. Glazier, Director of Public In- 


formation, Springfield, will discuss 
Public Relations. 

In the afternoon the group will dis 
cuss transportation, the administration 
of supplies and equipment and public 
relations 

Phat evening Allee will speak at the 


nnual conference dinner 


} 


On the final day, 
meeting will be held in the 
\fter an 11:30 a. m 


ference will conclude 


a general business 
morning 
luncheon, the con 


LIFE MEMBERS 
IN NEA 


Eleven of the thirteen teachers in 
school of the Mt Ver- 
District are life 
members of the National Education 
according to E. C. Alex 
principal 


the elementary 
non Consolidated 


\ssociation 


ander, elementary 


BOARD MEMBER 
HONORED FOR SERVICE 

N. F. Dragoo, secretary of the Fair 
fax board of education, who is serving 
his fifty-sixth year as a school board 
secretary, all of it with the Fairfax 
board, was honored for his exceptional 
service and presented recently a cita 
tion by County Superintendent of 
Schools S. \W Skelton Che 
‘Teachers presented Mr 


County 
\ssociation 
Dragoo with a desk pen in recognition 
efficient length of 


of his work and 


service 


KEYBOARD EXPERIENCE 


“Keyboard Experience and Piano 
Class Instruction” presents piano 
study as a means to develop pupils’ 


musical growth. It explains keyboard 


experience classes that teach children 


nusic fundamentals through using 
cardboard practice keyboards at their 
desks Che method does not teach 
piano alone, but also instructs in the 


tundamentals of note and tone rela 
tionship. The booklet is available free 
Music Educators National 
Conterence, 1201 Sixteenth St... N.W 


Washington 6, D. ( 


irom the 


DR. BERRY WRITES 
NEW METHODS TEXT 


Dr. Elizabeth 
her education at 
is the 
text, “Guiding Students 
in the English Class.” The 


lished by 


] ased on 


Berry, counselor in 


charge ot teac Kansas 
City Junior College, author of a 
new methods 
book, pub 
\ppleton-Century-Crofts, is 
a close relationship between 
the guidance of youth and teaching 
English 
taught in 
Mexico, 1or 


secondary school 


Che author Albuquerque, 


New 


completing her 


seven years betors 
doctor’s degree at Co 
lumbia University and writing the text. 
She is 
State College and 


Michigan 


a graduate of Central Missouri 
the University of 
going to Kansas 
guidance director for 
Lauderdale, 


Before 
City, she was 
one year at Ft Florida 
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FIRST TERM 
June 16—July 19 


faculty 


Sage A AA A AA: Ng ge 


SECOND TERM 
July 21—August 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 


1000 outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of excellent quality 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
symphony and other con- 
lectures 

swimming 


RECREATION 
certs—plays 
golf—tennis 


INSTITUTES 


excursions 
athletic program 


on campus in a cultural center located 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes. 


For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session 


825 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


You'll see more, relax more on a 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-miule trip 
along the Banft-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian, 


steel scenic-domed streamliner 


Canada's only stainless 
From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies 

And aboard “The 


Canadian,” you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 


unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 


meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are r 
served at no extra cost. You may alse 


travel tourist or first class 


In daily service throughout th ir 
“The Canadian” links Montr nd 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 


see your local travel agent or 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
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When using the coupon below, please print you . 
name and address. Be very careful to show only the | és 
address to which you wish the material sent. If time ; ani 
is important, write directly to the advertiser. Whe - ; 
you ust the convenient coupol tor ordering several Mis 
items, your name will be passed on to the advertiser , 
who will send you the material | 13 

137. The Wheels of Progress \ 16-page cartoor tine! 
tvpe booklet, with Study Guide, dealing with rai rr 
roads and twelve basic industries. Class quantities o itan 
pupil booklet on subsequent request. (Association « Hills 


\merican Railroads) 

138. Catalogs on Summer Sessions offering cor Con 
plete programs for teachers at Los Angeles or Sant 
Barbara in southern California and at Berkeley 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 






Davis in Northern California Universtiy of Calitor 
nia at Los Angeles) 
13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated booklet 


persons who have written manuscripts and are 
















terested in book publication (Greenwich Book Pub | 
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New Books 


The Yearbook of School Law 1958, 


lee ©. Garber Interstate Prin s 


1 Publishers, Ine., Danville, Ilinois 
1958 \ls« avatlable in back Issues 
1952-1957. Price, $3.00 


The Old Man and the Sky, by Rob 
Putnam's Sons, 210 
York lo, New 


Sz Os 


Madiso1 \ver New 
York, 1958 lo pages. Prices 

Learning About Children, by Kk 
wkah M. Shuey, Elizabeth | | 
ind besthe Mason Young. |. B. Lip 


Nev York. 294 pages 


Price, $3.6 


Junior Homemaking, by [:velyn | 
Jones and Hele \. Burnhan | } 
ippinecott | New York. 388 pag 


Management For You, |v ( 
simmons and Nell White. J. B. Lipp 


‘ , »> , 
N York. 422 pages. Price 


Plane Geometry, |v .\ 


\\ IR Kricke verger and elen R 
Pearsot (; nd Company, 205 West 
Wacket ) Chicago ¢ 11] s 
1058, 584 -. Price, $3.88 


ual, by James D 


The Audio-Visual Equipment Man- 


Finn. The Drvder 


Press 110) West 57th Street New 
York 19, New York, 1957. 363 pages 
Price $9.50 


Program, 1958 Yearbook, by the 


< 


Development, NEA, 1201 
Street, N.\W 


A Look at Continuity in the School 
Asso 
ition for Supervision and Curriculum 


Sixteent] 


Washington ¢ ID. ¢ 


1958. 307 1 es 


\ 
1 


( 


Learning More About Pictures, kh: 


ised Edition, by Royal Bailey Fat 
m Artext Prints, Inc... Westport 
nnecticut, 1957. 100 paves. Price 

APRIL, 1958 
. P 


$2.00. Additional pages r earlier cop 

of book. 25 cents | Q 
Teaching Tools: |i irrange, 

use community res res tor teac 

rv larold | Bottre | Box 

Press. P. O. Box 7171 | ure 13 

Pa., 1957. 139 pages e, $3.75 s 

20 ‘ cat | s ich 

i ] OO S es 


Growing Up, second edition, by D1 
Roy QO. Bille il 
Yeo. D. ( Heatl il Cor inv, Bos 
ton 16, Mass., 1958. 454 pag Pric 


i 
S34) 


The Challenge of Children, ( 


operative Parents’ Group Palisa 
Pre-School Division & Mothers’ a 
( ldren’s icduca | 

lt Whiteside \\ 
Morrow and ( N \ 1957. 19 
pages | > 75 


English Is Our Language, Book 


by Ldna | ste v | Weestet 

lo i! Rut B. Hoftma Dd. 

iieat il Compa Bos Ma 

Sat isctts 1958 150 age lr 

1.9 

Bridges and Their Builders, 

David B. Steimmars ul Sara Rut 
Inc. ‘ 


Watson. Dover Publicat 
Broadway, New York 10) New York 
1957 401 pages Price 


vack edition 


Don’t Let Smoking Kill You!, } 
Clarence W. Lie M.D., Bonus Books 
Incorporated, 122 East J27nd = Street 


New York 17, N. \ 1957. 129 pages 


Price, S./5 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 


Scripts and Transcriptions, fourth a 

nual edition 1958 by Walter A. Wit 
til al d Crerti llans I HH ilsted | du 
cators Progr ss Pervice Randoly 

Wiisconsi 2006 paves Price e575 


Lovejoy-Jones, College Scholarship 
Guide, by Clarence E. Lovejoy 
Theodore S. Jones, Simon and S 
ste! 1) kitth \ | 


Legible Handwriting Series, [oo 
1-8. for grades 1-8. bv Joseph Dum 
Dr. Ernest A. Jones, Dr. C. E. Stot 
ers and J. W. Trusler, Benetic Pre 
1900 N. Narragansett. Chicago 39 
linois, L958. 80 p 


caci 


Enriching 


— 


Family Life Throug 


| chool and < Community 


tto ‘ 
by Bess B. Lane, Publ ‘ 
Washington, D. ( 121 pages. lri 


$3 95 


The Adolescent Views Himself, .\ 
Psychology of Adolescence by Rut 
Strang. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St New Yorl 
36, N. Y., 1957. 581 pages. Price, $7.95 








ATTENTION 
PRINCIPALS! 


Our newly revised elementary and 
high school registers are now avail 
able for the next school year. The 
books contain space for 10 months 
on a 5-week basis, to be kept in 
your office or by the teacher 

No. 1 


Junior 


Standard School Register 


for Elementary and High 
School provides records for attend 
ance, scholarship and free text book 
record, and has space for 54 pupils 
for the year. Books with larger en 


rollment on special order 


The Model No. 16 register for 


High School attendance is avail 
able with 54, 102, or 198 names per 
enrollments can be 


book. Larger 


provided on special order 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave 
St. Louis 12, Mo 


Member of National School 
Supply and Equipment Assoc 











The Row-Peterson 
Arithmetic Program 


For Grades 1 through 8 


e° 
ee. 
o 
e \ 

! 
oe: \\ 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 

















FOR NEXT YEAR 


Yes, it is now time to start making 


workbook plans for the next school year 


Harlow has in excess of two hundred dif 
ferent workbooks in practically every subject 
taught in the elementary and secondary schools 


Write today for our free catalogue, or bet 
ter yet, request our representative to coll upon 
you or your school. There will be no obligation 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 








OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 








A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let us Help You Advance Professionally 
F. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Since 1882 
Member NATA 














CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa 





Capitalism, Way of Freedom, Re- 
vised Edition, by Kenneth Sheldon 
The Civic Education Center, Tufts 
University, Medford 55, Mass., 1952, 
1957. 104 Pocketbook torm 
Price, 60 cents for a single copy, 45 


pages 


cents apiece for classroom orders. 
What About War?, by Henry W. 
Holmes. The Civic Education Center, 
Medtord 55, Mass., 
Pocketbook form 


Tufts University, 
1957 96 pages 
Price, 60 cents for a single copy, 45 
cents apiece for classroom orders 

The Isms and You by Wyman 
Holmes. The Civic Education Center, 
Tufts University, Medford 55, Mass., 
1952, 1957. 98 pages. Pocketbook torm 
Price, 60 cents for a single copy, 45 
cents apiece for classroom orders 

101 Money Making Ideas for Clubs 
by Nellie Zetta Thompson. Public At 
Washington, D. ( 50) 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

Democracy Versus Communism by 
Kenneth Colegrove, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., Princeton, N. J., 1957. 424 


Price, $3.96. 


fairs Press, 


pages. 
Children’s Art Education by Estelle 
Hagen Knudsen and Ethel Madill 
Christensen, Charles A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., Peoria, Illinois, 1957. 208 pages 
Early Adolescent Art Education by 
Carl Reed, Charles A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., Peoria, Ilinois, 1957. 205 pages. 
Paper Figures Based on Children’s 
Artwork by Anna Pauli and Margaret 
S. Mitzit, Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois, 1957. 102 pages 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers au- 
thors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully 
designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your’ manuscripts 
directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn, Mr. Whittier 489 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 








_ Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


RE: oo a $14.00 
MIND, incccsaxeccccscoseusil $29.00 
ND. cocsiuisninisrnnsiaiieell $40.00 


All are 3’x 5’ 
Send orders to: 


Missouri State 


Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 





SUMMER SESSION 
8 Weeks 


The popularity of the Sum- 
mer Session of William Jewell 
College is because the selection 
of undergraduate and profes- 
sional courses in elementary 
and secondary education, care- 
fully selected faculty, dormi- 
tory facilities, attractive 
campus and advantage of liv- 
ing in a suburban community 
which is in close contact with 
Kansas City. 


Classes from 
JUNE 9-AUGUST 1 
1958 


For Bulletin, Address: 
Dean of Students 


William Jewell College 


Liberty Missouri 

















IMPORTANT EVENTS 





APRIL 


> Elementary School Principals, 
MSTA, Spring Conference, ( 
lumbia, April 2-3, 1958 

6 International Convention, Inter- 
national Council for Exceptiona! 
Children, NEA, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 6-12, 1958. 

Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 6-11, 1958. 

11 Spring Meeting Missouri Council 
for Social Studies, Columbia, April 
11-12, 1958 

12 Greater St. Louis Science Fair, 

Washington 

House, St. Louis, April 

1958 


University Field 


12-18, 


12 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, MSTA Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 12, 1958. 

14. Pan American Week, April 14-20 
1958 

17. Missouri Art Education Associ- 
ation meeting, Kirksville, April 17- 
19, 1958. 

21 Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA Annual Meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 21 
25, 1958 


24 Missouri School Business Officials 


Annual Meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake Ozark, April 24-26, 
1958 

MAY 


v 


2 Daviess County Elementary School 
Musical Festival, Jamesport, May 
2, 1958. 

3 Missouri ACE Meeting, in St. Jo- 

seph, Missouri, May 3 and 4, 1958 


3 Missouri Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Annual Spring Meeting, Ho! 
iday House, Lake Ozark, Mis 
souri, May 3-4, 1958 


JUNE 
16 World Understanding Workshop, 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, June 16-27, 1958 
24 National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, NEA, National Conference 
Bowling Green State Universit 
Ohio, June 24-28, 1958 
25 Health Education 
State Teachers College, 


June 25-27, 1958 


Workshop, 
Kirksville 


26 Third Annual Language Arts Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, June 26-27, 1958. 


29 National Education Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 29-July 4, 1958. 


AND COMMUNITY 


SCHOOT 


ia 


$$ 
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JULY Soviet education, and the “back-to-the 
11 National Association of Educa- fundamentals” movement 


tional Secretaries, NEA, Annual For other school systems wanting to 


produce it, the author’s foreword gives 


Convention, Boulder, Colorado, 
Tuly 11-13. 1958. instructions for amateur productions 

14 Annual Reading Conferenze Copies may be obtained from DESP, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 1201 loth Street, N. W., Washington, 
College, Kirksville, Mo., July 14- —-- ©. at $1.00 each 

58 acai 
seshanians SCHOLARSHIPS LISTED 

AUGUST IN “STUDY ABROAD” 

11 MSTA-NEA Conference for Com- More than 75,000 opportunities for 
munity Teachers Association students to study in other countries 
Leaders. Bunker Hill Ranch Re- are listed in the new edition of “Study 
sort Reneinind 11-15. 1958 \broad,” a handbook published an 


nually by UNESCO 
The 836-page volume tells of schol 


NOVEMBER 

5 Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, November 5, 6, and 7, 1958. 


arships and fellowships available in 83 
countries and_ territories, including 
seven nations not previously listed 
Bulgaria, Ethiopia, Ghana, Paraguay, 
Romania, Saudi Arabia and Russia 
UNESCO will award 35. travel 





POST-SPUTNIK grants for university protessors and 
PAGEANT AVAILABLE lecturers to study in foreign countries 


; ; 1 in the next two years 
Copies of the Department of Ele- : 


mentary School Principals timely pag- 
eant “May We Remember” is avail- 
able to DESP members and other edu- 
cators. Written by Allan Sloane, a 
protessional TV and film script writer, 


the pageant was written post-sputnik oe 
ind focuses sharply on current con- BULLETIN DISCUSSES 


cerns. With “right to-the-point” hu- MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 
mor, it handles the implications ot \ bulletin on “Teachers of Children 
sputnik’s launching, the nature of! Who Are Socially and Emotionally 


DID YOU KNOW THAT- 


LAST YEAR THE NEA and esting 
ITS COMMISSIONS, COM~ [Jy #4 tine = 
MITTEES, COUNCIL, DE-~ 
PARTMENTS, AND DiVi-~ 
SIONS PUBLISHED 24 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 
/8/ BULLETINS, 36 YEAR-\ age 
BOOKS ANT OTHER BOOKS 8 
AND 1070 MISCELLANEOUS ' 
PUBLICATIONSS 


Che volume may be purchased from 
sales agents for $2.50. The name of 
the nearest sales agent is availablk 
from UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber 
Paris 16, France 
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THE sna 

MINISTRY OF 

EDUCATION PLACED 

A 36-PAGE ORDER 

NEA ALL —-* 
MATERIAL Z 

(cost $7,000) 
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TEACHERS NEED 
MATERIAL ON MISSOURI 


Coming .... 


OUR HOME STATE 


A Work-Text for the 4th 
Grade on Missouri History 


Ready in September 


The Missouri Citizen. By Dr. 
Robert Karsch, University of 
Missouri, written on the 6th 
Grade level for the Upper 
Grades. All Missouri is using 
this book. Third printing now 
ready. 


Tests, Missouri Constitution, 
Forms A and B, by Dr. Karsch. 
This test is being adopted by 
more schools each week. 1l5c 
per copy, $12.50 per hundred, 
either or both. 


STATE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
P.O. Drawer 4007 Jennings Sta 


St. Louis 21, Missouri 














this summer, it's 


CALIFORNIA 





for complete information 


mail this coupon NOW 





MAIL TO 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION TATEW 
VER T orf A FORNIA 
ANGELES 24 ALIFORNIA 
- MPLETE F A 
LASSES F be 
5 ANGELES BERKE 
ANTA BARBARA DAVIS 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Vo 
45 








s ’ 
Washington Teachers Ag'cy 
Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
Northwest where opportunities are 
unlimited. Without obligation, drop 
us a card for particulars. 

3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 








Mature woman counselor, 21 
years of age or older, trained 
in teaching eastern riding, 
needed for private girls camp 
in northern Wisconsin, June 
23 through August 26. Also 
seek activity counselors for 
smallcraft, swimming, tennis, 
land-sports, campcraft, and arts 
and crafts. 
MISS CAROL WOLTER 


2414 Swan Blvd. 
Wauwautosa 13, Wisconsin 








WE SUPPLY 


any school magvazine. \lso 


many titles in Duplicating 
Books and Teaching Aids. 


Write for your price list today. 


Robert S. Small 


Book and Magazine Agency 
South Greenfield, Missouri 











| FREE FILMS 


| For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Education 1957 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

The Challenge 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and 

Their Schools 

Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 
' The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Pub. Ed. 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

No Teacher Alone 

Teacher Recruitment 

Assignment Tomorrow 

The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Maladjusted” has been prepared by 
the | S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Weltare 


it describes competencies needed by 


Che major part ol 


teachers in this held. 

\ccording to the foreword, the bul 
letin is for teacher self-evaluation and 
to guide the planning of state and lo 
cal standards for teachers of malad 
justed children, as well as to aid col 
leges and universities offering profes 
sional preparations for the teachers ot 
these children 

\ppendixes on the type of school or 
ganization in which the children are 
taught are included. The 92-page pub 
lication costs 45 cents from the Gov 
ernment Printing Office, \Washingtor 
a. § 


KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS 
GET FEDERAL GRANT 


The Kansas City public schools have 
accepted a federal grant of $41,400 to 
aid in a research study entitled “A 
Preliminary Exploration of Factors 
\ssociated with School lLlolding Pow 
er lor leducable Mentally Retarded 
\dolescents.” 

The purpose of the study is to pro 
vide planning for better programs fo 
such pupils at the junior and = senior 


highschool levels 





New Faculty Members 





?rERGUSON-FLORISSANT 


Mrs Ruth DeBruine, 
statf; Perry Atkins, 5th at Lee Ham- 
ilton; James S. Fulbright, SS, Lit, at 


Senior highschool: Mrs. Peggy Wal 


Bermuda 


ters, 2nd at Parker Road School; Rich 
ard Wolter, 6th at Parker Road; Mrs 
Shirley Lisak, Ist at Griffith; Loretta 
Maples, 2nd at Bermuda; Mrs. Mabel 
Selle at Bermuda 

Mrs. Leonora Morford, H!E; Mrs 
Marcella Montrey; Donn Sparks, 4th: 
William Morrow, 7th; Mrs 


all ‘ Pos 
~chaal, 2nd 


Carolyn 


CHADWICK 


O. E. Wren, SS & Com; Mrs. Car 
rol Walker, HE & Musi > Jo Rozell, 
Sc & M; Mrs. M. M 


Rabuka, | 


KANSAS CITY 
Louise N rchers; Mrs. Margaret 
Cundiff; Phillis E. Day: Yvonne 


Schenck: Voy Spears, Jr 


SALEM 


Elementary: Mrs. Jewell Walton 

Highschool: Mrs. Nancy York; Paul 
Sullivan; John Gaddis; James Lang; 
Patsy Kettinger; Loretta Webb; Mary 
Lou Bowling; Ted Phipps. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY MADE 
ON ENGLISH TEACHING 


The Preparation and Certilication 


ot Teachers of Enelis l 
ography, has been prepared by the Na j 
tional Council of Teachers of English 

\rticles concerned wit] cert catiol ) 
in general, teacher educatior teachei 
supply and demand and thi redita 
tion or teacher educatio1 programs 
have been included 

lhe ibliography is designed 
English teachers, college and se¢ } 
ondary school administrators, stat 
certification officers, protessors of edu i 
cation, parent groups and professional 
organizations 

It costs 75 cents fro ¢ Nationa 
Coun il of leacl ers I | nglish, 7\ + 
Sout! Sixt] Street, Chat paign, 1] 

ois 
PAMPHLET EXPLAINS 
CAUSES OF PREJUDICE 

‘Prejudiced Hlow D People Get 
That Wav?" is a new publication for 
senior highschool students and young 
adults. It presents a merous 
clear analvsis ol hov 1¢ Tdi reco! 
prejudiced and how prejudice can be 
prevented 

Dr. William Van Til, t iuthor 
the pamphlet, is professor of education 
at New York Universit dissects 
‘prejudice chromosomes mutual pre} } 
udice rertweel “counts icks” al | 
“a ity slickers” and the t { T\ ol “su 
perior’ and “inferior” race 

New York Supermtendent 
Schools, Wilham Jans: said ] 
pamphlet is “of great ssistancs 


teachers in developing attitudes in stu 

will help them understai 
prepare } 

\merical 


dents whicl 
and respect each other and 
properly for their roles as 
citizens.” ) 
The publication with a_ teachers’ 
guide costs 25 cents from the Anti 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 


515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 





“Quick, Teach Them Science — How Much?” 























—Flannery in The Evening Sun, Baltimore 


SCHOOI AND COMMUNITY 
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PAMPHLET STRESSES 
CHILDREN’S GIFTS 


Gitts” is the 


“All Children Have 
\ssociation for Childhood Education 
International's newest membership 


yilletin. It puts the focus on tinding 
and developing children’s gifts rather 
han on gifted children 

“By seeking the undiscovered re 


sources which le within every child, 


ve best assure the identification of 
very able children,” it points out. 
The 32-page publication costs 75 


ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth 
Washington 5, D. C 


cents from. the 


Street, N.W., 


FORESTRY PUBLICATIONS 


Three forestry publications for 


teachers and students to. strengthen 
the teaching of conservation education 
elementary and secondary schools, 
as listed below, are 
from American Forest 
dustries, Inc., 1816 N 
\VWashington, D. ¢ 
Chart—Products of the Tree Farm 
New, 22” x 34”, in full color. Lists 
5.159 


available free 
Products In 


Street, N.W., 


many of the wood products, 


classifies them according to manutac 
turing processes, and shows how con 
servation is practiced in the mills as 
woods 


Manual Helps 


teaching of forest con 


it is in the 

leacher’s teachers 
integrate the 
servation into several subject matte 
grades 4+ to 12 


Bibliography of 


areas trom 

1957-58 Peaching 
Americas forests and forest 
industries AFPL school 
materials for grades 4 to 12, lists tilm 


\ids on 
Describes all 
libraries booking free forestry films, 
and contains order blank for individ 


ual teacher orders 


* " * * — — 
Keceme \ by the ATTORNEY GENERAL 


a 


WAGE LAW 
The Prevailing Wage Law as con 
tained in Sec. 290.210 tc 290.230, 
RSMo. 1949, Cum. Supp. 1957, applies 
to and includes incorporated munic 
ipalities and school districts 
Teachers 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Both projects will compete with 
entries from the other five regions 
lor awards to be presented at the 
national classroom teachers con 
ference planned next summer tor 
Cleveland. 

The Sedalia teachers won recog 
nition for presenting a travelog 
describing their group's chartered 
bus trip last summer to the Na 
Education Association con 


Philadelphia 


tional 
vention at 

The Kansas City club displaved 
a kit ol 


which it gives all new teachers in 


professional — mate rials 


the Kansas City system. 

Mrs. Mable Howe is president 
of the Sedalia association and Miss 
\lice Old 
Kansas City club. 


is president o! the 





WANTED: Retired Teachers 


for Science—Biology—Chemistry. One 
English and one Social Science. High 


School or Junior College level. The school year of 1258-59. 
LAURENCE C. JONES, PINEY WOODS SCHOOL, Piney Woods, Mississippi 








This Joint Salary Study Committee, composed of the Superintendent of Schools, 
a Board of Education representative and a committee of teachers, met to discuss 
a proposed new salary schedule at Webster Groves. If an April 1 school levy 
carries, the schedule will range from $4,000 to $7,050. Webster is one of the few 
systems in the country to use this cooperative plan for proposing salaries schedules. 
From 1. to r. are Dr. H. W. Schooling, superintendent of schools; Mrs. C. 
Wheeler Detjen from the board of education; Ray Plahn, Harold Ferguson, Mrs. 
Buena Stolberg, chairman; Robert Smith, Mrs. Hildegarde Gore, Lee Baker and 


James Shapleigh. 


APRIL, 1958 





NEW BOOKS 


for the 
NEW COURSES of STUDY 


SCIENCE 
Learning Science Series 
Work Textbooks—Gr. 4-8 
AGRICULTURE ‘TEXTBOOK 
Introduction to American 

Agriculture 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Mo. Constitution Text 


Workbook 
Our Own and Other 
Communities 
Work Textbook—Gr. 3-6 
‘TESTS 


Missouri Constitution 
U. S. Constitution Jr. High 
U. S. Constitution Sr. High 

ART 
Creattve Projects 
A Book of Projects Gr. 2-8 
Library List Available 


HUNNICUTT Pub. Co. 


Box 297, Holdenville, Okla. 











For Teachers - - FREE 


TAACO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MENICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit Session 
July 24 to Aug. 24. Write for it today 


TAACO SUMMER SCHOO! 
807 N. Main = Wichita, Kansas 














PRI.-ELEM. TEACHERS! 


Fun and relaxation plus_ intensive 
training in the cool Colo. Rockies. 
RHYTHM WORKSHOP 
Aug. 18-23, 1958 
Family vacation plan, too 


Write Paul J. Kermiet, Kt. 3, Golden, Colo 





Follett Publishing Company 
First Name in Social Studies 
Missouri Representative: 
HARRY E. SOPER 


Box 61, 1908 Bear Creek Dr. 
Columbia, Missouri 














Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 


Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








EDITORIAL 


Looking The Other Way 


E like to use this page most of the time to 

VV promote or to help advance some needed 
educational program. 

Perhaps a glance toward the past at this time to 
see where the teaching profession has been might 
be of help in charting the future. 

Let’s look at the factors of qualifications, salary 
and teacher supply that undoubtedly play an im- 
portant role in the development of the profession of 
teaching. 

\ny group to be worthy of calling itself a pro- 
fession must accept the premise that there exists a 
specific body of knowledge that each of its members 
must possess before he can truly lay claim to being 
a member of a profession. Such formal knowledge, 
for the most part, in teaching is acquired during 
post-high school days spent in a college or university. 

Using college hours as a criteria, our teachers 
might be considered far better prepared to render 
classoom service today than they were ten years ago. 
In 1948 there were 3,048 persons teaching in the 
classrooms of this state who had less than one yea 
of college teacher preparation. There were 10,693 
who had less than 120 college hours. Some did not 
have any professional training beyond the high 
school. 

In today’s classrooms 5,384 teachers have less than 
four years of college preparation for their jobs: 2,579 
of this number need only thirty college hours or less 
to reach the degree goal. 

Vhis evidence of increased preparation, brought 
about during these years of extreme teacher shortag¢ 
and expanding enrollments, is indeed encouraging 

However noteworthy such advancement may be it 
still leaves members of the teaching group far below 
where in our judgment we should be. 

In these complex times, it would appear that any 
beginning teacher should have a minimum of fow 
years of general and professional education if he is 
to be in any way prepared to teach school age youth 
in an era preceding space travel. 

In comparative terms the teacher with two years 
of professional preparation ten years ago might have 
been as well prepared to go before a class as a teacher 


with four years of such work in today’s space age. 


48 


Today's teacher should have a minimum program 
of tour years of undergraduate general education that 
would cover the major aspects of our culture. The 
purely professional side should take at least one on 
two full years of graduate study. Top this off with an 
extended internship that when concluded would en 
title the person to a professional degree indicativ: 
of competence and mastery of the knowledge and 
skill required of a master teacher. 

If all teachers had adequate preparation and a 
teaching personality we would be one step closer to 
a good educational program. 

Let's hasten to say, for fear we may be misundei 
stood, that we believe the public is receiving all and 
perhaps more than it is entitled to expect for the 
monetary reward given teachers. Person for person, 
we challenge anyone to point out a more dependable, 
patriotic, selfsacrificing, service minded group. 

Among those who will face the facts it is readily 
conceded that teachers’ salaries are way too low. 

lo get qualified teachers some say raise salaries so 
all teachers will be adequately compensated — in 
accordance with their ability, training and experi 
ence. 

Others say let’s get all teachers adequately qualified 
and the salaries will be forthcoming. 

\s a practical matter we think it is advisable to 
begin at both ends of the problem and work for both 
adequate preparation and salary. 

len vears ago the average salary of all Missouri 
teachers was $2,133. Today the average has increased 
to $4,202. Even this increase has failed to keep 
teachers abreast with inflationary living costs and 
salary increases enjoyed by other groups. 

If we are to staff our schools with highly competent 
teachers, we should work toward doubling salaries 
during the next five to ten years. 

Such an increase is not impossible of attainment 
In 1947-48 Missouri spent $51,251,724 for teachers’ 
salaries. Nine years later this amount was $113,960, 
397, more than double. 

lo replace those who leave the profession and to 
provide for increased enrollment, it will be neces 
sary to find more than 24,000 new teachers during the 
next six years. We hope these will be fully qualified 
teachers, and that they as well as those presently in 
the profession will be adequately compensated. 
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Summer School Offers Unusual Opportunities 


For Your Educational Advancement 


The Southeast Missouri State College 
President Mark F. Scully 


Cape Girardeau 


The Central Missouri State College 


President Warren C. Lovinger 
Warrensburg 


The Southwest Missouri State College 


President Roy Ellis 
Springfield 


The Northwest Missouri State College 
President J. W. Jones 


Maryville 


The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 








President Walter H. Ryle 


Kirksville 


Special Features Provide: 


WORKSHOPS -- CLINICS -- CONFERENCES -- EXHIBITS 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF YOUR CHOICE 


1958 
Short- 
Spring 

Term Opens 


June 9 
(First 
Summer 
Term) 


April 21 


April 21 





1958 
Summer 
Quarter 

Opens 


June 9 


Aug. 4 


(Second 
Summer 
Term) 


June 3 


Summer 
Session 


June 3 


June 9 


1958 
Fall 
Quarter 
Opens 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 12 


Sept. 9 























SECOND 
TO 
NONE 


MSTA GROUP INSURANCE 


All teachers need this protection hecause 


ALL TEACHERS NEED 


® Weckly Cash Income while disabled 
® Cash for Hospital and Surgical Bills 


@ Protection against really big major medical expenses 
it's low cost, it's dependable, it's proven 


Inquire without delay 


Our Own Plan, Serving Missouri Teachers 
NORTH - SOUTH _ EAST — WEST 


CLIP AND MAIL 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Blidg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa- 


tion about MSTA's low-cost protection plan. 

















